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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tae Anti-Papal agitation goes on without change of character : 
there is the same spontaneous indignation, the same general 
unanimity of sentiment, and the same want of definite aim. It is 
a burst of feeling, and the feeling has broken forth before re- 
flection could check it or define its purpose. Meetings go on in 
every part of the country ; Dissenters taking their stand by ortho- 
dox Churchmen, and in the main agreeing to resolutions and ad- 
dresses that differ little from one average standard. Casual inci- 
dents do happen occasion”'ly to give a semblance of variety,—such 
as the anomalous position of Lord Feilding, High Sheriff of Flint- 
shire and recent convert to Romanism, who being officially called 
upon to convene a mecting, « xcited much anger by moderating the 
terms in which the meeting was called, and was pursued in his 
abserice by the angry censure of the speakers... Here and there in- 
dignation at the Papal aggression has thrown a share of its weight 
on the Tractarian “traitors in the Church”; and occasionally an 
apologist of the Tractarians, or even of the Roman Catholics, shows 
himself to be hooted. But of the country at large the utterance is 
the same that it has been from the first—a steady blast of indig- 
nation. 

The indefiniteness of aim, which is not unnatural to the multi- 
tude, is found even when we come to individuals. This week has 
brought forth some new participants in the movement, on one side 
or the other, but still without distinct suggestion. On the mode- 
rating side we have Mr. Roebuck, ina critical epistle on Lord John 
Russell’s letter to the Bishop of Durham; the Member for Shefficld 
playing the part of teacher to the Premier, explaining to him the spi 
ritof the history of the Roman Catholic Emancipation, and logically 
inalyzing the present movement to show the groundlessness of the 
uarm. On the same side, Sir Benjamin Hall addresses the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to expose, for the hundredth time, the un- 
satisfactory state of the Ecclesiastical Commission and the abuses 
in the appropriation of Church property; a subject very proper to 
moot, but not bearing upon the present question as much as Sir 
Benjamin Hall supposes. The Bishop of Exeter’s statement to the 
Queen, of the reasons for his isolation, are more to the purpose, 
sound objections to several grounds of the agitation; though sa- 
vouring of the spiritual arrogance of Dr. Phillpotts. 

Even when we come to the very highest authorities who are 
engaged on the side of the Anti-Papal aggression, we are still 
without definite or practical suggestions. This week, for example, 
brings out high authorities in the Church and in the Law, and yet 
neither in an ecclesiastical view nor a legal view have we any sug- 
gestion towards a practical solution of the difficulty 
wards a measure which might serve for the ‘‘emergency.” Thi 
Archbishops and Bishops collectively address the Queen, and you 
might suppose that, the wisdom of the Church would point out a 
mode of dealing with the great publie necessity. Now what does 
this suggestion amount to? The Prelates call upon the Queen 
“to discountenance by all constitutional means the claims and 
usurpations of the Church of Rome.” A vi ry wide requisition ; 
but the wisdom of that august body, which is so immediately con- 
cerned, and is so profoundly learned in the treatment of ecclesias 
tical affairs, fails to throw even a spark of light upon the natur 
of the measure which is required. This negation is so very re- 
markahle that it cannot b passed over. Undoubtedly it has a 
very important meaning; for if it had been, we will not say easy, 
but possible, to suggest a positive measure suited to the occasion, 
the re can be no doubt that the wisdom and zeal and long expe- 
rience of the collective heads of the Church would have been abl 
to hit at least upon some indication of the proper enactment. It 
18 an important historical fact of the week, that that zeal, that ex- 
perience, that wisdom, fail to indicate any such desirable clue. 
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The wisdom of the Law enters into the agitation, represented by 
the Incorporated Law Society. From such a body we might ex- 
pect a suggestion, not perhaps of an ecclesiastical kind, but pre- 
cisely of that legal nature which would be most valuable in aiding 
the invention of responsible Ministers. Now what is it that the 
Incorporated Law Society suggests in addressing the Queen? It 
calls upon her Majesty to direct “ such measures as will effectually 
prevent the bull in question being in any manner recognized.”— 
“Such measures”: but what measures? Could not the Incor- 
porated Law Society have vouchsafed some little help in find- 
ing out what measures would answer the purpose? More- 
over, we want some purpose a little more practical and de- 
finite than the one suggested. The Incorporated Law Society 
can think of no purpose more effective than to prevent 
“the bull in question being in any manner recognized.” 
Recognized by Ree 2 Of course it will not be recognized 
by Protestants; so that there is no need of any measure to 
ag its recognition by the people at large. On the other 
1and, no pains and penalties, no formal obstructions, can prevent 
the Papists from recognizing it. Do what you may, they wi/l re- 
cognize it, and you cannot prevent them. Zealous Protestants will 
cut Cardinal Wiseman qua Cardinal, and it needs no statute to en- 
force that Protestant duty. Zealous Roman Catholics will not cut 
Cardinal Wiseman qua Cardinal, and no statute can force them to 
cut him. It must be confessed that the incorporated wisdom of 
the Law totally fails to afford any assistance to the inventive facul- 
ties of the responsible Ministers. 

By one of the most singular changes in history, we find the 
most practical and largest suggestion, together with the greatest 
amount of tolerance and forbearance, in “ the Grand Orange Lodge 
of Ireland”! The Grand Orange Lodge has added one more to the 
innumerable addresses to the Queen: this address is duly signed 
*‘ Tnneskillen, G. M.”; and a very remarkable document it is. 
We do not seek to pry beneath the surface, we will not 
suspect covert motives; but we take the Orangemen as they 
stand before the Government, on their own formal declaration. 
They ask for no new law, they “ask for no new measure of 
severity”; but they only “ask for light,”’—for a Parliamentary 
inquiry; not for an inquiry “into the truth or falsehood of the 
dogmas” of Rome, but into “the tendency of doctrines in which 
the consciences of British subjects are to be trained,” with a view 
to show “ whether any and what new laws may be required to pro- 
tect the country from the consequences” of that influence. An 
open and not an unreasonable inquiry, suggested in language eager 
but yet temperate and courteous, and not unlikely to elicit really 
useful information. 

[he demeanour of the Roman Catholics in England continues to 
be that of perhaps a somewhat studied fortitude and patience under 
wrong constructions and threatened persecution. Meanwhile, 
“ Nicholas, Cardinal, Archbishop of Westminster,” has proclaimed 
a solemn jubilee, to extend from the 8th to the 22d instant, both 
inclusive. The jubilee is a spiritual observance intended to pro 
Romish Church by a studied 
cultivation of unity and zeal among its adherents. It was due 
about this period; but it remained, we believe, with Cardinal 
Wiseman to appoint the precise time; and perhaps he has not 
chosen the very best. His manner is such that he might be 
thought ostentatious of a certain meek pertinacity,—the most of- 
fensive demeanour of all to a public which may be conscious of a 
somewhat exaggerated bigotry in itself, and yet retains a not un- 
reasonable alarm at the dogged perseverance with which the leaders 
of the Romish Church incessantly extend their influence. 

One of the most amusing incidents of the season is the new 
“dodge” of Mr. John O'Connell. Mr. John has converted the 
Repo al Association into the Loyal National Catholic Re peal 
Association; he reads letters against the English hatreds 
of “Lord John Mummery,” and threatens to collect more instal- 
ments of rent in the new Irish Catholic reaction against persecuting 
Protestant England. It is really possible that the English Anti- 
Papists may have helped Mr. John O'Connell to reopen his shop. 


Darrynane Abbey has been the theatre of a sale under a 
sheriff's authority! The furniture of that mansion in which 
the great Lib rator of Ireland kept open hous has gone fer 
the benefit of the ereditors who contributed to his hospitality. 
The fact is in itself a satire; but the process had a more bitter 
moral. The whole of the household goods was sold for a few 
shillings over 364/. The furniture of the Liberator’s own cham- 
ber, with its “state bed,” sold for 3/. 8s. 6d. Such is the que- 
tation to which the memory of the Liberator has fallen! Some 
question was raised lately about the delay in completing his 
monumental arrangements, and loud was the indignation of 
friends, who attempted to disprove neglect of his remains; but 
in this instance the figures are indisputable: the household 
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relics of Daniel O’Connell, in his “mountain home,” 
none who prized them above a few shillings a piece. Even his 
state bed is lumped in with other mementos for the paltry figure 
that we have quoted. Such is popular mutability. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether any country besides Ireland would 
exhibit such extremes between the popular favour which O’Con- 
nell enjoyed in his heyday so recently, and this beggary of his 
memory. It is again reserved for those who most condemned 
O’Connell’s expedients in his lifetime, to e 
mind which can make the Irish so soon forget their “ Liberator.” 





It is said that the German affairs have been settled; but the 
terms of the settlement are wholly concealed,—for diplomatic 
hints at disclosure, “on authority,” only throw a veil of mysti- 
fication over the still hidden truth; and the facts known are 
but slight: they incline for the present to peace rather than 
war, but they do not warrant much faith in the so-called 
settlement. It appears that, overriding the movements of di- 
lomatic agents between Berlin, London, and Vienna, the Prim« 
Ministers of the two principal litigants in German questions, Prus- 
sia and Austria, have held a personal conference at Olmiitz. The 
Prussian Baron Manteuftel and the Austrian Prince Schwartzen 
berg came by railway from their respective capitals, held an in- 
terview, and (according to the statement) arranged everything. 
They had the assistance, it is said, of Baron Mayendorff, late Rus 
sian Ambassador at Berlin and now filling the same office at Vienna. 

The two most urgent questions were those of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and Hesse-Cassel. The Hessian question was to settle itself 
by the spontaneous return of the Elector—at least he is said to 
mean returning spontaneously- to make the best terms he can with 
his people. His case was “ too bad ” even for Austrian patronage, 
and of course he has been forced to return. This step, which totally 
sacrifices the self-importance of that little sovereign, most effectually 
relieves the great potentates of Austria and Prussia from the dead 
lock into which they had got, and from which neither of them could 
retreat with dignity. It is a lucky accident that this device also 
saves the interests, the dignity, and the political influence of the 
very meritorious Hessian people. That question, therefore, was 
struck out of the programme for the Olmiitz conference. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question is said to have been settled by 
Baron Mayendorft,—that is to say, by Russia. Now it is impos- 
sible to have faith in the settlement of any German question by 
the dictum of Russia; nor is there proof that any matter at this 
conference has been settled on a real basis,—that is to say, a basis 
taking into consideration all the interests, popular as well as royal, 
all the facts and existing circumstances. We have no evidence 
that the settlement is any other than one of those games with di- 
plomatic dissecting-maps which are rather going out of date. 

Meanwhile, enormous armies have been assembled; and although 
to pursue the war would have been embarrassing and costly, it 
will be searce ly less embarrassing to get rid of those vast vather- 
ings. The addre ss of the Ss cond Chambe r to the King of Prussia 
shows that the people will be disappointed if Prussian or “ Ger- 
man” pretensions have been waived at Olmiitz. A placard circu- 
lated at Berlin, suggesting that the troops have been collected to 
support Legitimacy rather than Germanism, indicates the popular 

jealousy, and raises a doubt whether if the King appears to aban 
don his people, the people may not be inclined to take their inte- 
rests into their own hands. Austria must find almost as much 
difficulty in going back as in going forward; her movements being 
cramped by now publicly notorious bankruptey. The hopeless 


condition of her finances was known to our readers three or four | 


years ago, and the fact has been gradually dawning on European 
politicians. The condition of her treasury is now desperate: 
the agio on silver, some days ago, amounted to 45 per cent, and 
was still rising; on gold it was 60 per cent. The Italian traders 
are refusing Austrian paper, and will take nothing but silver; 
and although the Viennese traders dare not refuse the currency 
used by their customers, their reluctance is the precursor of a 
dead stand in the official currency of Austria. The panic is ex 
treme; and although the Government puts a good face upon the 
matter, the shifts to which the highest Ministers are reduced must 
be humiliating and embarrassing. To pay for war would have 
been ruin; but to pay off the enormous armies actually collected 
will that be easier? It may cost less in the long run, but mani 
festly it demands a more sudden and comprehensive command of 
cash, and cash is precisely the thing that Imperial Austria can 
least command, 


The bearing of France upon German affairs has created much 
speculation ; but the report of the Committee on the extraordinary 
credit to pay for the Rhine levies shows that French policy turns 
just now almost entirely upon France herself. The reporter of 
the Committee, M. de Remusat, has presented a comprehensive 
review of the actual state of German affairs; and although th 
report is animated by a spirit of Legitimacy, which was indeed 
largely represented on the Committee, that animus is not suffered 
to appear too obviously in M. de Remusat’s very measured com- 
position. Arguing in this covert Legitimist sense, the re port makes 
mince-meat of all Prussian, German, Holstein, or Hessian claims, 
adverse to the treaties of 1815; France taking her stand on 
that settlement. Balancing the interests that France has in 
the movement, it decides distinctly that France has no interest 
so cogent as peace ; and by calling to mind that the Assembly de- 
cides upon the question of peace or war, it makes a new move 
in limiting the power and influence of the President. The Le- 


gitimists and practised statesmen of the old régime appear to be ! secession, is imminent, unless some strenuous measures be tal 
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nsure the lightness of 
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gradually drawing the ruling power of France inte 


hands; they are using that influence to maintain the ele own 
power in Europe on the basis of 1815, and to prevent a; ay we . 
movement which might retard the reéstablishment ‘of + he r 
authorities. Meanwhile, Frenchmen generally seem glad o, old 
to accept peace on any conditions. , ee 
Mr. George Thompson, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets ha 

the Atlantic to promote a better understanding, in x nee = a 
tween the English Radicals and the United States Ri - he aj 
His first reception in Boston appears to have been ie trated 

. PALe¢ 


misunderstanding: the Yankees totally repudiated any mo, lol 

ligation to understand Mr. George Thompson at all. The } nol. 4 
missionary, indeed, allowed himself to appear in company ; ish 
charmers to whom the Yankee adders have the habit of ed — 
stinately deaf— William L. Garrison, Frederick Douglass, a; a oth . 
impersonators of the Anti-Slavery party. The citizens of k > « 
Boston determined to drown the voices of the orators: ae 
with groaning and hissing; then they cheered 
Daniel Webster, old Briggs, and Jenny Lind” ; 
John Bull”; “a ring was formed on the floor, 


they began 
“for the Union. 
they groaned « fo; 
and one or two com- 


menced dancing”; the gas was turned down; and th proceedings 
terminated with the canticle “*‘ We will not go home til] nm, rnine” 
in general chorus! Mr. Thompson is one of those mild men 
who have the pluck to face any scene without flinching. al a 
it is probable he was more disgusted than frightened. At dis. 
tance the account reads like a farce of Transatlanti, propor- 
tions. It suggests, indeed, the somewhat tardy question, why 


Mr. George Thompson should cross the Atlantic to address th 
Yankees on a topic they will not hear, and court such thrig piled 
hyperbole of a public snubbing ? It suggests some other ref! s, 
The people that select this mode of silencing a respectable foreign 
visiter must unquestionably be the rudest people within th pal 
of civilization. The incident shows for the thousandth time, how 
little the Americans have learned to venerate real freedom of dis- 
cussion, or even of thought. It also shows how thoroughly they 


chon 


are afraid of the one topic. This is a sort of cowardice which ip 
England we can seareely understand : in this country there is no 
subject of public affairs which we are afraid to talk about ; and wi 
cannot help feeling a sort of pity for the people driven to such 


expedients for enforcing silence about its domestic monster. 


Che Cuurt. 





Tue Queen gave a very gracious audience to the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex on Tuesday, and intimated her pleasure as to the day for th 
reception of the Protestant address which the Corporation of | n has 
voted to her Majesty. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours, and the Duch« Or) , have 
paid separate visits to her Majesty. Lord and Lady Palmerston, and 
Lord and Lady Hardinge, have been guests at the Castl 

Prince Albert came to town on Thursday, inspected the progress of the 
great building in Hyde Park, and presided over a mecting of Com- 
missioners in the buiding itself. On his retirement, the w« som 
two thousand strong, assembled at the sound of a bell, g pe selve 
in a crescent, and greeted the Prince with acclamations ; w wer 
acknowledged by the present of a brewer's dray-load of I 
“ beverage.” 

The Prince has hunted and shot in company with the Dukes of Ne- 


mours and Aumale, 

The Duchess of Kent, a daily visiter at the Castle till Tu y, then 
came to town; and she has twice dined with the Duchess of Gloucester, 
at Gloucester House. 





Che Metropolis, 


The “unhappy disputes ” which have prevailed among the members of 
the Artillery Company of London, since the reconstruction of the body by a 
Royal warrant taking away the Company’s power of electing its own 
officers, have given rise to rival inquiries prosecuted on the order of the 
Captain-General, Prince Albert, and the Court of Assistants l toa 
correspondence. Prince Albert has conveyed a specific intimation, that u 
the differences are to be perpetuated he must “separate himself irely 

rf th 


from the Company, and leave the future settlement of the matt 
consideration of her Majesty’s Government.” 


The Court of Common Council was informed, on Thursday, that th 
Queen will receive the Protestant address of the Corporation on Tuesday 
next. Power was given to the Committee which drew up the address t 
make arrangements suitable to the important occasion ; and the auth rized 
report of the civic proceedings says—“ It is believed that the procession 


to Windsor Castle on Tuesday will be most strongly indicativ 
opinion of the citizens of London.” 

On the same day was affirmed the report of the Markets Comn 
with the draught of a petition to Parliament for leave to bring in 
for the improvement of Smithfield according to the plan some tim 





adopted. Mr. Norris warned the Committee against insincere ] 

of reform. “It is not enough that notices should be given and 
lodged merely to put the Committee in a position to play a card 
one else begin the game—to enable the Committee to come forwa 


bill if any other scheme should be introduced into Parliamen 


The announced public meeting of lay members of th Church of Eng- 
land, to protest against the Roman “ insult,” was held in Freemason 
Hall on Thursday, under the presidency of Lord Ashley ; whi s Protest- 
ant eloquence was backed by energetic speec hes from the Earl of ni- 
chester, Lord Charles Russell, Sir Edward Parry, Mr. Childers, M.P., 
Mr. Plumptre, M.P., and some others. The notable features 0! the 
demonstration were an impatience at further consideration of th ** out- 
side mischief,” and an increased frequency of bitter allusions to the T'rac- 


with intimations by the leading speak- 
or a theological 


ken to purge 


tarian treachery within the camp ; 
ers, that a disruption of the Church from the State, 
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na Church of its Romanist element. Lord Ashley denounced thx false 
d heretic al practice of auricular confession, as the sacerdotal forg« ry ol 
® sacrificial priesthood - he strove to awaken his hearers to the “ daily, 
hourly, imminent 1” of the Church; and made a personal avowal 
thet created a sok ment, succeeded by approving cheers 
~ «The laity love th C nm yy its simplicity of truth, its g 
character ; and they will maintain it in all its efficiency But that Church 
st continue to be Scriptural If it change its character, and cease to lx 
— why then they will 1 in the same duties and they will entertain 
ao > aap tet lings as their forefathers, when, disregarding ¢ verything but th 


confession of the ti ith and tl mour of Almighty God, they broke at all 





December 7, 1850.] 











hazards from the uns nholy Church of Rom«e I speak here 

for myself I doubt not peak the sentim nts of thousands in this realm 

that if we be driven to this nee ty, (whi hG «i in merey ave t I had 

rather worship with Lydi inks t river, than with a hundre 
sliced priests in the tem] t. Darnabas 

a pF. O'Malley, Q.C., acknowledged that if the practical worki: 





ff the Church of England is n in accordance with its spirit, however 































time-hallowed personally sanctioned, he and they would find it tl 
duty to hdraw their support from it. Lord Charles Russell by inu 
endo atta d tl Bisl p of Oxi 1: declaring that the foes in our own 
household have been ct 1 1 by those who have blinked their duty 
the laity must no longer be qui ,b st tell their leaders, temporal 
and spirit ial, that im ft lefen if Protestant institutions they will b 
packed up at all hazard t all comers. In winding up the proceed 
ings, Lord Ash l 1 that the spirit shown had lifted him out of 
despair Oft « f lvery gricv thi igs of this kingdom 
and its happy constitution; but he now began to take i different view 

“ Be true to your Go ,” he exclaimed, “and He will ever be true to you 
‘Hold fast the form of n stick closely to the sound and the 
true doctrine ; und you will yet be reserved, in God's ilmighty providence, 
to perform a n ble, a reli : heart-stirring, and an evangelical part in 
the history of generations to rhis is a great work for you individually 
to do is a great work which I trust you will transmit to your children 
I hope you will labour day and 1 teand not let s sit yo 
till t e has f t a 8 when ‘the earth shail 
be filled with the know the Lord as the waters ver the channel o 
+ pany 

Under the inf! f -tongued declamation, the meeting 
became “the m it the reporter of the Zimes has yet 
seen upon this questi 

A conversational t f Society’ was held at th 
rooms of the Cant \ iation phi ‘Terrace, on Wednesday, 
to promote arrangements f t n us departure of the next o1 
main body of the Canterbury coloni ulvantages of simultancou 
departure ‘are seen to be so it, t he S ty had submitted a prop 
to the Canterbury Association, that the numerous body of colonists n 
making their preparations to leave this country should be despatched by 
ships starting in a fleet ; and, after con idering the proposal, the Associatior 
has consented Captain Simeon presided at the meeting on Wed- 
nesday. and \ iti t the numerous assemblage, whic! 
included a considerable number of ladic [he Reverend Dr Row- 
ley, who is g it to tl lony as “head of the Chapter, 
and second after the Bishop,’ read the corresponden between the 8 
ciety and the A tion on the subject of tl ming departure ; and 
also on a proposal t tl lonists some additional facilities in deal- 
ing with the grants of land wv 1 they buy in this country. The mai 
body of the substantial « iists will sail the first week in next June, in : 
fleet of ships; but at the same time there will be no intermission of t! 
arrangements for pouri out a constant stream of labouring emigrant 
Mr. Adderley and Lord Lyttelton addressed the mecting; the former 
reading from letters that morning received from Mr. Godley, describing the 
good progress of his arra nents, and his own recovery of strong health ; 
and from Bishop Selw) tating that | 3 now preparing plans for the 
ecclesiastical government of New Zealand, which he hopes will releasé 
him from his present position of an unconstit nal Church de t. T) 
gathering was of a pleasant and inspiriting character ind we supp 


" 


from the heading of the reports of it, that the meetings will be continued 
weekly, 

About a hundred and fifty gentlemen “frae the North’ commemo 
rated Saint Andrew’s Day, on Saturday last, and promoted the interest 
of a national charity—the Scottish Hospital—-by a dinner at the London 
Tavern. Mr. Recorder Stuart Wortley presided ; and was supported by 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey, M.P., Colonel Anstruther, Colonel Brandling 

ajor Monypenny, and some canny brethren who hold honourable civic 
offices. Mr. Davies, the Secretary of the American Legation, appeared 





as a guest, and contributed much to the spirit of the proceedings by a 
flight, somewhat studied but well sustained, of Transatlantic cloquenc« 
At a meeting of th rters of the Hospital, which had been held in 
the morning, the f ety had been di ‘ , 
) ringly he yea I 3074/., had exceeded the exper ‘ 
256/., anda l elled the balance at the banker 
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At the Central ( i Court, ¢ aturday, Dyson, Mitchell, and Mahon, 





were tried for the uy in 9 ’s Park Dyson and Mitchell of course 
pleaded “ Guilty Dyson man whom Mr. Paul and his men 
pitchforked and capt d was the man sorely wounded wit 
shots, who long con hen arrested confessed his guilt t 
th Magistr ik Ma I 1d guilty - but his defence rest 
solely On a voluntary 4 ition made by Dyson at the beginning of t 
se, that “ his fellow-prisoner Mahon was not with him on the night tl 
robvery after ten k Che circumstantial p wainst Mah 
very strong; and tw f them were implications from his own wor Il 
W wrested by Ser t Barry on the 2 Barry and Constabk 
Jones were coi t } t he P 


rry told Jones to go 


upprehend * But 


back to the 





Bill’’; the iately said, * ne with me, p 
me God!” man Robinson, since liberated, was arrested and 
tal n tothe station-} Mahon said, *“‘What do you bring that man here for 
he knows nothing it it Locock the cab-driver, who drove Mitchell t 
Waterloo Bridge. saw a n whom he identifies as Mahon, come from Glou- 
ster Gate just after t robbery, at an early hour in the morning und he 
was soon after followed by Mitchell. Locock asked Mahon if he wanted « cab 
Mahon said no, and showed Locock his right hand, bleeding, as he said, from 
the bite of a dog; and he washed his hand at a pump close by. To another 
person, however, M n stated that the same wounds were caused by a f 
Ona glass. Mr. J e surgeon to the Police force, was certain t 
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son for the West Indies by 


public entertainment ; 


ragements, founded on the 
a marked feature of which 


should be 
Dorking, 
Dorking 


operation 


Constable ; and the full Be 
sions. 


a Proctor, 


ed: this was the assault. 
excuses or ¢ xp lanations. 
with costs ; 
in irresponsible nature. 
mduct of the 


Magistrates on Monday on a 
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At St. Alban’s, Mr. Jacob Bell, the wealthy chemist of Oxford Street, 
has commenced his canvass, with good prospects. teen. 
For Nottinghamshire, Lord Newark and Mr. 
sent the only candidates “‘ mentioned.” 
Mr. Joseph Hume having visited Southampton on Tuesday, to start a | 


Mr. Andrews, and about four hundred citizens of the town, gave him a 
and it is noted that the admirers of the veteran 

economist were not solely of the Radical class, but included a good Lee 
sprinkling of frugal Conservatives. Mr. Hume made a speech of encou- 


Russell would willingly be 
liberal House of Commons. 


the limits of the Metropolitan Police district. 
The Committee concluded, 
that the rural portion of the county, which contains ninety-six parishes, | The annual meeting of the Edinburgh Bible Society, on Tues 


as the most centr 
repaired, und stationhouses 


paid wi ‘th interest in twenty yearly instalments. 


will be a balance of 3710/. 7s. for the cost ; and this balance will be so much | sibly affect the real dangers of the present situation of affairs.” ‘Pp 
further reduced when the proposed force shall have been a short time in 
1, that the expense of maintaining the Police will, it is believed, t 
little felt by the rural portion of the county. : | the attack itself. He thought the tone of the Bishop of London’s } 
A Committee is to select a fit person for the important office of Chief | charge 


The Cambridge Magistrates have fined the Reverend John Fenwick, M.A., | 
and his two attendants or ‘ bull-dogs,”’ 
for an assault on Emma Thompson. k 2 
night searching for wicked women, they encountered Emma Thompson, a | Which the Protestant victory was won. 
respectable modest girl ; and she was detained for some time, and question- 


respecting his behaviour to his daughter, the Proctor made some very lame 
He was fined 20s., 
but it would seem that the leg gality of the decision is to be con- 
ested elsewhere; the University authorities at C ambridge po Oxford 
laiming police powers over the c itizens, of a very unrestrained and almost | 


Mary Ann Doe, the girl who told two such different stories respecting the FRANCE. 
teverend R. A. 


ompetent for any one but the person injured, or 
is dismissed, on the ground that there is insufficient evidence to support th 


Some ditliculty was anticipated in the apprehension of the girl, and th 


times, and the girl presently came out of the cottage to see what he was | ¢j 
' officer intimated to her that she was a prisoner, and immedi- 


Mr. Thomas Waters, a gentleman of Bedminster, while staying at Wrington 
in Somerset, made a very determined attempt to murder his wife, in a fit of | was established at the Congress of Vienna. 
Ife shi urpened a knife, went into his wife's room, locked the door, 

ured to cut her throat ; she struggled with him, and they 
fell on the i or; he there persevered in his efforts, 
chin on her neck, and so preserved herself from a mortal wound, till rela- 
tives, attracted by her screams, burst open the door and saved her life. She 
igured on the face, and had one of her fingers cut off. Her 
husband was removed to an asylum ; 
se, and died after three days of reaction from the intensely ex- 
‘ited state in which he had been. 

A burglary with violence 
Farnham, on Saturday evening. About eight o'clock, Mr. Marshall, who | manded the acknowledgment and the extension; while Austria, without re- 
lives with his sister alone, was aroused by a loud knock 


soon as he presented himself one of their number inquired the road to Guild- | the Confederation with all her states, \ ; 
ford. Mr. Marshall was in the act of stepping out to direct them, when he | lions of subjects who hitherto had not been counted therein, and thus 


immediately entered the house ; : 
shall, who, with great presence of mind, rushed up-stairs to procure a gun | peared reluctant to treat, and even to consent to the creatior 
which her brother always ke 


pistols at her, dragged her to the front-door; where they pointed out her 
brother lying in an insensible state on the ground, and cautioned her to be 


contained, taking off among u : 
Viefore leaving, they abused Miss Marshall in good set terms for not having | toral Hesse and Schleswig-Holstein. In‘ respect to Hesse and th 


while the people were all at work in the afternoon ; the boiler was the contre brought England, France, ' 

1e of three ; above was a part of the premises occupied by the workers, and | contributing to the pacific ition of Holstein. ‘“ Broug ht! sok upon this ] 
which the fires of the boilers set in a blaze, that | tothe common policy y,”’ “the Cabinet of Prussia engaged to put no obst 

ilty extinguished. c 

1¢ before the débris could be cl 

Nine were taken out dead, and others were found very much 


} 
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re) Thoteli ry violent, large masses iron flying to a long distance | upon the rights of Denmark, Europe is unanimous, and its will will b 
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A third person has died from the explosion at Bradford—g sial of = 
The Jury that sat on the bodies found a verdict to the eff m 9 

W. H. Barrow are at pre- | death had been caused by the explosion of a steam-boiler, produc oa b that 
imprudent opening of the “ stop- valve” by the deceased engin y the 

| Hall, he being ignorant of the danger of the act. eer, John 


IRELAND. 
7 new Corporation of Dublin have unanimons ly elected M; 
Guinness, the wealthy brewer, to be their first Lord M: 1yor und 
the new régime : and that gentleman has promise od a year of hospit cae 
such as were never seen in “Dub lin, or scarcely in London, be fore a 





the mail steam-ship, the Mayor of Southampton 
Arthuy 


reminiscences of his long political experience 

was his declaration of opinion that Lord John 7 

i : libe al Mi i rhe tf i: orted ona more Patrick Hogan, a bailiff in the service of Mr. James Hans Hamilt m, M.P 

Se ee ae — i in King’s County, has been murdered by a band of ruffians, who broke int. 


— | his house, dragged him from his bed, and beat his head to Pieces — 
-_ iree 
The Magistrates of Surrey, at a large special mecting of their body held | ™*™ have been arrested. ; 
m Monday, adopted the report of their Committee recommending th A poor women and her chil yi ive been accidentally burnt to d ns in n 
establishment of a Rural Police in those portions of the county without outhouse at Abbeybix, where they had been permitted t ) pass the ni 





after examination of persons and documents, SCOTLAN D. 





é r : 3 3 lay was 

— into three Police divisions ; | to be age vad ( are. illustrated by a speech from the argumentative Duke of hence = 

nd Godshning set por oe = s _— os } ~ “ h sald | witation which pervades the country. The Duke drew distinétions }., 

i i - > t ous 0 - 1OUSCS SDO { he *,* . . ‘ ve. 

— .d, = ia pend ‘ted I . nats | oo the political and religious questions, which seem to be ming} i 

- : . _ pe ; 'S re ' s ssl °g m the lat r or’ oo] " — 

30007. ; ** which would be raised upon the security of the police-rate, and re- in general discussion ; and on the latter ground took a position aboy, that 
, of the general body of lay and clerical leaders. “ Let us never foroot 

The total expenditure will’ be 6284/. 7s., the total savings 2574/.; there | he said, “ that no act of Parliament—no law we can pass—can pos 


viewing some of the grounds on which our defence is rested, he 


. ° : : . . contessed 
that not a few of them inspire him with far more misgiving and al 


arm than 
lon’s late 
p aun o calculated to spread consternation—when he advises his clergy to 

neh will elect the officer next Epiphany Ses- | ayoid all contact with the Oratorians, lest they should weaken th Seale 
convictions in argument. Alas for the Church of England, if her prelat > 

in the nineteenth century advise not to fight but to flight! The Protest 
Robinson and Boning, | 2Xts of Scotland will stand to the weapons of their forefathers, and, with 
While the three defendants were out at | the pure Word of God in their hands, will fight over again the fight ix 


} i i 
4s., chiefly raised in Glasgow, has just been distriby 
among the Portpatrick boatmen who saved the lives of the passengers at the 
wreck of the Orion. Dr. Robertson was presented at 
silver snuffbox and 10/.—Glasgow Constitutional. 


202 
When Mr. Thompson waited on Mr. Fenwick | A sum of 2034. 





and his assistants 10s. each, the same time wit) 





Farcign and Calonial. 
The preparation of the report of the Committee in favour of 
Johnstone, was brought before the Brentwood | the credit of 8,460,000 francs for the expenses of calling out the 40,000 
charge of perjury. The information was laid | troops additional was intrusted to M. de Remusat: it is interesting bot! 
The girl’s solicitor objected, that it was in- | an exposition of the German difficulty from the French point of view, and 
1 Judge of Assize, to lay | more particularly as an exposition of the foreign policy supported by tl 





xn information of the kind. The Bench overruled this objection. Another | most numerous and most able political party in the French Assembly 

»bjection was about to be raised, when the Chairman made an inquiry as to} The Committee considered not merely the cost, or even the immodiat 
the amount of evidence at present obtained ; and the answer of Mr. Coulson utility of the measure, but the relation of the whole policy to the genera 
induced the Magistrates to stop the case. The Chairman said— Zhis case | gituation which has called it forth. : : 2 


: The events of late years have generally established that the organizati 

come to this decision with the less reluctance, | given by the act of 8th June 1815 to the German Confeder itis m ought t 

in consequence of their confident belief that subornation of perjury has been | revised, either for simple modification or complete renovation. Should t 
and they are determined that the matter shall be fully investi- | changes required be made by the Dict as it is constituted ; or by fry 


forene s, concerning which the Diet will determine ; or by new pow 
stituted for the Diet, having neither the same organization nor t 





Police are said to have adopted an artifice to place her in custody. A man igin? Is Germany an existing federation which is being modified : or 
lressed in rustic attire, with a gun in his hand, was sent into a field at the | 4 new federation be established between di stinet states restored to the p 
back of th cottag eC where her parents reside. Ie fired off the gun several | tude of their inde pendence in order to form it? Is she to remain a fe 


i 
» | the two great powers of Germany. Neither one nor the other has contin 
itself to unvariable terms. 
‘ Austria, who assembled the Dict at the moment when it seemed 
hilated, inclines to maintain, in a certain measure, the preservation of wh 
Prussia, who would I 
consider the treaty of 1815 as a dead letter, demands that accom] 
facts should be taken into account, and that essential changes should be i 
but she held down her | troduced into an organization which the times left behind. Austria woul 
reject to cede the privilege » of presiding over the Diet, with which she was 
invested by article 5 of the act of 1815; and Prussia claims, urgently, parti 
cipation in this privilege. Ata certain epoch the latter power had fo 
partial federation which she directed to the exclusion of her rival, and 
which, dissolved by events, has only left behind it the principle of the re- 
stricted union. Of this principle, which is believed to be found in its get 
was committed at Frenchan Common, near | in the act which constituted the Germanic Federation, | 


/ ion of states, or to become a federative state hese questions have divides 
to him; and as soon as she came within reach , 





he sank into a state of prostration al- 


Prussia has de- 


at his front-door. On | jecting it in an absolute manner, makes it, however, subordinate to the rights 
of the Gencral Assembly, and demands in all cases to enter henceforth 
that is to say, with twenty-four mil- 


group of seven men standing round it; and as 


it is supposed by a life-preserver. The men 


effect the completion of the new and powerful unity which she has just im- 
but they were encountered by Miss Mar- I 


pressed upon her monarchy. On those conditions she would not hav 
: 1 an ly 
pt loaded,—calling out at the same time, “I'll | tion with Prussia of an executive power of the union constituted outsid 
caught her upon the staircase, and presenting Federal Diet. For the rest, it does not appear that latterly the 
stituting, in the place of annexing or opposing to this Assembly, 
posed of the envoys of the princes, a representation of popular origin 
the house of everything of a valuable character | been on cither part energetically maintained.” | : , 
st other property a number of old guineas But to these difficulties were add l those arising out of the events in Liee- 





Mr. Marshall was insensible for two hours, and | intervention solicited by the r, Prussia “* has not absolutely den 








1as suffered much since. right claimed by the Diet ”; but she has nevertheless interposed tl 

~— - of an army against the exercise of the right. In respect of Schleswig-Il 
M sastrous accidents from the explosion of engine-boilers have oc- | stein the respect borne to the good right of Denmark, and the old and pro- 
rred, At Halifax, yesterday week, the boiler of a manufactory exploded | found esteem merited so much by Denmark from all governments 





Austria, and Russia, to s y their int 


Many were buried in the rubbish, and it | the way of this int ventio m, [of a Federal corps,] provided the Prussi 
ared away to get at the unfor- | tory were not traversed.” The road at that time rem ined open throug 
Brunswick ; but the road has since been closed by the Duke of Brunswick, 
and the Assembly understands that it is this in: ide nt 1 alone which might b 
come the occasion of a conflict—* for “upon the foundation of the quest 





1 Me ssrs. Baldwin’s col- 
The engineer was scalded, but | complished.” 
Upon these two points a conflict seems imminent. The accomm dation 
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b from the conferences at Warsaw seems illusory: the result of the ne- | 
oF ations was obscure and vague, and subsequently all has been envenomed. 
Fe mutual armaments, the movement of troops, and the ultimatum ad- 
dressed recently by Austria to Prussia, make it possible that in a few days, 
for the first time during thirty-five years, war may have broken out between 
wd powers of the first order. - 

With the exception of the question of Schleswig-Holstein, the questions 
which divide Germany are essentially German; and so long as they remain 

the German powers alone are capable of resolving them. But behind 

these questions of federal organization a question of preponde rance is openly 
agitating between the two great powers of Germany. France can espouse 
neither the resentments nor the pretensions of any power 


such, 


“She finds it to 
be natural and just that two principal influences should share between them 
the sympathies of the Germanic nations, These influences may balance each 
other, but neither of the two ought to annul the other; equity, reason, th 
repose of the world, bind both to a perpetual compromise. If those who pre- 
side over the destinies of two great px oples decidedly renounce these con- 
ciliatory sentiments, France will behold the combat with a strict impar- 
tiality. She cannot desire the victory of either, for such a victory would 
menace the subjection of Germany to the absolute preponderance of one sok 
wer. ‘Lhis result would be as contrary to justice as to the interests of Eu- 
r - it would be, without any doubt, opposed to the permanent policy of 
France. In the name of its own policy, as well as of general interests, Franc 
is, therefore, formally opposed to war.” 

Another consideration strikes all minds. ‘ War, in breaking out, might 
bring in its train evils still greater than those of war itself. The soil of Eu- 
rope is still covered with fires only half extinguished. War might reanimate 
these. War might furnish with chances fatal theories, hopes, and passions 
War is the last resource of subversive factions ; it might shake, even to its | 
foundations, European society ; it might become only the improvident signal 
This thought ought to dominate all other thoughts in th« 
mind of the cabinets of Europe, particularly of those which have nobly 
entered upon the way of wise reforms and serious progress. France, who 
desires neither the ager of Absolutism nor the victory of Socialism 
France, Who has made within the last thirty years more than one heavy sa- 
crifice to the peace of the world—has the right, to all appearance, to make 
heard pacific counsels which she may justify by her own example. Up to 
the last moment she will remind the rival powers of the great interests of 
civilization and humanity. If the voice of wisdom is not heeded, the last 
service Which France can render is to contribute to diminish, perhaps, th 
misfortunes of war—to abridge, perhaps, its duration—by refusing loudly all 
support to the hopes of those parties who might promise themselves to en- 
gage her sooner or later in the quarrel; by contradicting beforehand all the 
illusions which may be formed or feigned as to the disposition by which she 
jsanimated ; by dissipating thedoubts which might be spread as to her en- 
tire liberty of action. We have the will and the certainty of making order 
respected at home as we shall respect it abroad. In the midst of the disorder 
of a great war we could not suffer our frontier to be insulted. It is necessary 
that it should be known that every insolent provocation, every disturbing 
propaganda, should be severely punished 

“France can only fight if war ie consented to by the Assembly ; really and 
in fact this is the case with every tree government. War is impossible with 
such without the concurrence, at least indirect, of the deliberative power ; and 
even this concurrence is manifested directly by the way of resolutions and 
addresses. But in our constitutional order, war depends formally on 
you—it is the Assembly who pronounces the decisive word. The neu- 
trality of France will be a consecrated fact in Europe only when 
the National Assembly shall have pronounced these words, * France is neu- 
tral.’ The neutrality of Russia has been notified in an authentic document 
The attitude has been taken and the engagement contracted. It is the duty 
of your loyalty, as well as of your prudence, to raise above all doubts the 
wsition which your country wishes to;take. France will be always able to 
ane that position if circumstances change, and if the national interest re- 
quires it. 

“ Your Committee proposes to you unanimously, to adopt the bill which 
you have referred to its examination; but it proposes to you, with the same 
unanimity, to adopt, immediately after the close of the general debate, the fol- 
lowing resolution 

“ The National Assembly, 
at this moment, the policy of neutrality 
message of the President of the Republic, is the only policy suitable to France, pa 
to the discussion of the articles.” 

Germany.—The most interesting news of the week is at present 
founded on brief reports of imperfect authority. Baron Manteuffel and 
Prince Schwartzenberg met at Olmiitz; and found each other so much 
disposed to concede, that they completed their personal negotiations, and 
had returned to their capitals by the 30th of November: but at 
present neither Cabinet sufficiently pleased with the terms 
made by its chief to publish them As the of each capi- 
tal states that the whole of the differences been settled in 
the interest of its 1 spective country, it may be concluded that a compro- 
mise in the spirit of peace has been made; a thing the more readily b 
lieved in face of the commercial fact from Vienna that silver had risen to 
a premium of nearly fifty per cent. Frankfort reports give a concurrent 
solution to the difficulties in Hesse-Cassel from an unexpected quarter 
they state that the Elector himself, ending at the beginning, has requested 
the withdrawal of both the Federal and the Prussian armies, in order to 
his reentry of ¢ assel with the intention of ré specting that constitution 
which it has been his sole object hitherto to Whatever the so 
lution turn out to be, it is alre dy announced without qualification, that 
it has been ratified by the r pective Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin; and 
therefore, at whatever cost of national fecling, peace was likely to be pr 
served. 


of a social war. 





convinced that in the questions which divide Germany 


such as is expressed and defined in 
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the 


seems 
press 


have 


violate 





Care or Goop Hopr.—Cape Town journals of the 16th October bring 
the draft constitution prepared by the Legislative Council sitting as a | 
of Commissioners after the resignation of the four popular elective mem- 
bers. It is a document of considerable length, and no 
ability. Seven of its twenty-five sections present the points which had 
already been agreed on by the Council, cither unanimously or by ma- 
joritic s, before th { and these sections contain the chief or- 
ganic points 
tutional framework : the remaining sections ar 
tutional principles forwarded for guidance by the go-cart 
Office despatches . 

The qualification of the member of Council is fixed at “ 2000/. unencum- 
bered,”’ instead of a simple 1000/7. The election of the members of Council 
to be for ten years, instead of four years ; half the members (seven and eight 
m alternate years) retiring at the end of five years, the other half in five 
more years, and so on a half every succeeding five years. The two drafts 
agree in giving a common qualification to the constituencies of the Assembly 
and Council ; in making all electors competent to be elected into the Assem- 
bly; in giving payment to members of both Houses; and in making all pro- | 


ird 


inconsiderabl 


resignations ; 
five more sections discuss additional points of the consti- 
criticisms on consti- 
of Colonial 
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motions to office a vacation of the seat. The Council-Commission admit, 





with reference to the higher property qualification for the members 
of Council than for members of Assembly, that their own members 
were not unanin ind that the sense of the colony | 

yet been ascertaines They canvass the provision of her M 
letters-patent requiring that the Chief Justice should ex officio be Preside 
of the Council, and pronounce against it with almost popular indepen 

ind they make some good remarks on their own position, in enf ent of 
the principle that a// officers of the Government should be withdrawn fron 
party contests, and be made entirely unpolitical—or, by conver mplica- 


le that every portion of the legislative 1 


| l chine 
ficial trammellings. On the difficult a 


tion, in favour of the prin 


should be unclogged by « nd delicate 





question of the civil list, in opposition to Lord Grey’s proposition that “ a 
fixed (as contradistinguished from the unfixed) expenditure should, before 
the summoning of a Parliament, be provided for by law,” they offer their 
humble opinion that “ no permanent civil list should be reserved by law, 
but merely existing individual rights preserved; so that when this t mpo- 
rary arrangement shall gradually cease to operate, by offices suce: ely be- 

ming vacant, the entire Colonial revenue should be subject, without ex- 
ception, to the power of the [Colonial] Parliament.’’ They suggest that 
no bill for the appropriation of any part of the Colonial revenue shall be 
passed by either Chamber “‘ unless the Governor, on her Majesty's behalf, 


shall have first recommended to the Ass 


mbly to make provision for the spe- 


cific purpose contemplated by the appropriation: ” a rule founded on the 
wholesome practice of the Imps rial House of Commons 

In reference to the “two platforms,” the South African ¢ ercial 
idvertiser says they differ on exactly such points as ought to be deter- 
mined by the future Parliament itself: and it earnestly deprecates pre- 


liminary divisions of Col 
would enable the ¢ 
( Town Mail says, the two plans differ only in details 
afford all the means of obtaining complete self-government at som 
day, and neither would give it at oncc 


mial opinion, as being the very means which 
olonial Office to interfere now, and have its way The 
either would 
future 


Pisce llanrons. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Ambassador, arrived at the Embassy, 
in Belgrave Square, on Friday evening, from Paris, after a temporary ab- 
sence occasioned by the lamented death of his father. His Excellency’s 
return has, we hear, been hastened by political events.— Zimes 

There are still rumours that the Duke of Wellington has at last con- 
vinced the Government of the absolute necessity of balloting the Militia ; 
and that we shall have a new Militia Act, and also a bill for enlisting 
seamen, introduced next session.—Daily News. 

It is stated that the extra cost of the contemplated reduction in the 
price of the rations supplied to soldiers in the Colonies will be about 
70,0007. per annum 


Arrangements have be¢ 
steamers, which are to leave 


n made for the Cape of Good Hope mail screw- 
Plymouth on the 15th of every month, to 
call at Madeira and Sierra Leone, on their passage to the Cape; and they 
doubtless take mails for those intermediate ports of call. Her Ma- 
jesty’s six ships which used to leave the West of England with mails for 
"Madeira and Sierra Leone have ceased to do so for the last two months, 
There are at 
navy of Great Bri 


will 


present time 1110 steam-vessels in the mercantile 
, and upwards of three thousand accidents have oc- 
rs and sailing-vessels within the last three years, 
The attention of Government having been drawn to the numerous acci- 
dents, Captain Denham, R.N., F.R.S., was appointed to proceed to the 
various ports to which the vessels belonged, and in many instances to the 
accidents occurred, to make inquiry into their 








cured betwixt stean 


nearest places where the 





causes; and succeeded in obtaining much valuable information on the 

ibject The gallant officer is now engaged with the legal authorities 
in drawing up a bill, to be brought before Parliament next ses- 
sion, for the better rulation of the steam-marine navy, and to compel 
those in charge of them to adopt greater precautionary measures than 
they do at present; the acts of Parliament previously passed being im 80 
many instances inapplicable, and not by any means imperative enough, 


to award punishment for neglect of the regulations. It is 
new bill will not be made perfect until all sail- 
compelled to show lights at night. 


or sufficient 
feared, however, that the 


steamers, are 





Da Vews 

Saturday last being the final day allowed to parties for the deposit of 
plans for proposed railway, water, gas, and other schemes requiring the 
sanction of Parliament to enable them to be carried out, the greatest ac- 
tivity was ol val n the part of the Parliamentary agents ; and the 
official gentlemen at the Private Bill Office were engaged from an early 
hour in the morning up to eight o’clock in the evening, in receiving and 


engrossing th« portentou documents. Out of about three hundred notices 
Gazette f pplications to l’arliament, plans wer deposited for 
number, however, of those ga- 
zetted are which require no plans, such as bills to raise ad- 
ditional capital for existing schemes, to alter and amend powers and pro- 
visions, &c.; and he it must not be supposed, from the small number 
for which plans have been sent in, that private bill business in the en- 

ll} therwise than brisk ; for it is well known that keen 
in Parliamentary Committees take place on bills 
requiring no deposit of plans. The parties pro and con are to bi allowed 
we th plans sent in between the hours of twelve and 


in the 


one hundr« ir only the greater 


to inspect and tr 

three, commencing on the 4th of December Compared to the privat 

business of last session, that for the ensuing is considered to be materially 
iter; but compared with the sessions 1846 and 1846, when plans and 


about seven hundred schemes were deposited, the falling-off 


is striking The first deposit was on Friday afternoon, for the “ Malton 


1 Driffield Junction Railway” ; and the last, within ten minutes of the 
loors being closed on Saturday evening, was for the “ Buckhurst Rail- 
way.” Am that important class of bills for the supply of water, are 


” and “ Watford Spring Water” 


the “ River Lee,” “ Henley on Thames, 
’ ] r News 


iding for the Metropolitan supply Daily 


An address from the Archbishops and Bishops of England, signed by all 
the Prelates of the English Church except the Bishops of Exeter and St. 
David's, appeared in the newspapers on Thursday: yest rday appeared a 
correspondence between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Exeter, which includes the Bishop’s own “ humble petition ’’ to the Queen, 
explaining the reasons which forbade him to subscribe the joint address 
The document originally forwarded to the Bishop for his signature was con- 
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double line of quays from Bercy to Passy. — q 
market is now planted for the first time.—Galignan’'s Messenge r. 

In the Canton of Basle in Switzerland, there is a law which compels every 
newly-married couple to plant six trees immediately after the ceremony, an 
two more on the birth of every child. They are planted on the commons, 
frequently near the high-road; and a great part of them being fruit-trees 
are at once both useful and ornamental. The number planted is said to 
amount to ten thousand annually. 








In the couse of a discussion respecting the winding-up of the Royal Bank | 


of Australia, Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce lately delivered the following 
obiter dictum on the Winding-up Act. ‘I have heard it said that the sta- 
tutes designated ‘ Winding-up Acts’ are so excellent in their construction 
that they are to form the model for future legislation, and to be the form for 
the administration of the estates of all dead men. If they are to be so, my 
own view is that they will form an additional reason for wishing to continue 
in life. My conviction is that these acts do far more harm than good.’ 

A general subscription has been opened for the benefit of the widows anc 
children of the gallant seamen who perished while attempting to aid a ves- 
sel in distress at Worthing. At a meeting at Broadwater between 400/. and 
500/. was subscribed. 

The Reverend Lewis Potter, Rector of Dromore, fell dead in the pulpit on 
Sunday week, whilst preaching. 

The barque Emerald, of London, arrived in the Downs on Monday last, 
having on board a sailor who was picked up at sea, floating on a piece of 
cork, off Cape Finisterre. It appears the sailor, along with two others, had 
been swept overboard from the deck of a Portuguese s« hooner in a storm. 
The other two were drowned; but the survivor got hold of a sheet of cork, 
(which was washed from the deck of his vessel at the same time,) to which 
he clung for nearly two days. On the night of the day he was washed over- 
board a schooner passed close to him; but from the darkness, and not hear- 
ing his cries, the schooner did not go to his assistance. On the following 
night, however, he was picked up by the Emerald, Cadiz trader, very much 
exhausted; but by the kind and humane treatment he received on board that 
vessel he soon recovered.—Dover Telegraph. 

Skiddaw assumed his permanent wintry crown of snow last week. 


POSTSCRIPT. ; 


Berlin correspondence of the 3d instant includes an abstract of the im- 
portant “ Treaty of Olmiitz.” 

“1. The pacification of Holstein by Austrian troops will not take place. 
A Prussian and an Austrian commissioner will meet two commissioners ap- 
pointed respectively by Denmark and Holstein for the purpose of effecting a 
peace between Denmark and the Duchies. The first principles of this peace 
are—that the authority of the Sovereign shall be restored; that Holstein 
shall remain part of the Germanic Confederation; and that Schleswig shall 
not be incorporated with Denmark, but on the contrary it shall remain in its 
former union with Holstein. All other disputable points are left to the ‘ Free 
Conferences.’ If the Stadtholders should refuse to make peace on these terms, 
Holstein will be occupied by a corps of Austrian troops, acting in the name, 
not of the Frankfort Diet, but of Austria and Prussia. 

“2. The Hessian question will be settled by the evacuation of Hesse by 
both the Austrian and Prussian troops. It will be left to the Elector to 
come to terms with the Assembly of Estates, and thus to restore the legal 
state of his country. If an understanding cannot be effected in this way, 
the country will be occupied by Austrian troops acting as the Elector’s aux- 
iliaries, (that is to say not as Federal troops,) in the same manner as Prus- 
sian forces at one time acted for the Grand Duke of Baden; and in this case 
the mediation will be undertaken by a Prussian and an Austrian commis- 
sioner. 

«3. In the question of the German Constitution it has been agreed that 
Austria and Prussia shall act on a footing of perfect equality. The Free 
Conferences will create a central organ, which is to be composed of the 
former votes of the lesser Confederation; and the Federal Pact shall be 
subjected to a revision. The executive power in this Confederation will be- 
long to Austria and Prussia alone. Austria reserves its declaration as to 
which of its provinces will enter this new Confederation, in which there will 
be no popular representation. With respect to article 11th of the Fede- 
ral Pact, which provides that for such purposes the assent of the Central 
Power shall be indispensable, the States will be authorized to form separate 
leagues. 

**4. All the German States are to take part in the Free Conferences 
which will be opened at Dresden in the course of this very month. 

“5. The Prussian army, as well as the Federal troops, will for the present 
remain on a war footing. 

“6. The transactions of the Federal Diet will cease. 
has no vote on any of the above questions.” 

Accounts from Vienna and from Paris make but two modifications in 
the above terms: those from Paris stating, that the intervention in Hol- 
stein, if made, is to be by a “ Prussian corps with the Federal [ Austrian 
rather] troops”’ ; and those from Vienna, that the “ Prussian and Austrian 
armaments are to be withdrawn.”’ 

Telegraphic reports from Berlin to the evening of the 4th instant state, 
in scarcely more words than facts, that in his speech to Parliament Baron 
Manteuffel had declared that the objects of war were not to be purchased 
at the cost of fifty or sixty thousand lives in the first campaign; that the 
Lower House had assumed a hostile attitude, and been told by Baron 
Manteuffel, so long as the King upheld him he would not quit his posi- 
tion; that Baron Ladenberg, the remaining Minister in favour of war, 
had resigned; and that the King had adjourned the Parliament till the 
3d January 1851. This step had made a profound impression, and cre- 
ated some apprehensions as to the tranquillity of the capital. 
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The Federal Diet 


The Privy Council which was to have been held on Tuesday next has 
been postponed until Thursday the 12th instant. Parliament will then 
probably be prorogued till the beginning of February.— Times. 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Carden has gone down to St. Alban’s, on the 
requisition of some Conservatives and Liberals in unison, who have 
naively resolved that it is desirable to contest the borough “ without 
having recourse to any system of bribery.” 

There have of late been a varicty of rumours in circulation as to fur- 
ther legal changes in, and even an addition to, the judicial bench. Lord 
Langdale will, it is reported, resign, at no very distant period, the Mas- 
tership of the Rolls. The short experience of only two Vice-Chancellors 
is said to be so unfavourable to that experiment, as to be likely to lead, on 
the reassembling of Parliament, to the introduction of a measure for the 

f a third, to keep down the pressure of suits in Equity. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The quay along the poultry’| Now that Lord Cottenham is ill and abroad, Lord Lyndhurst ie 
| prived of sight and unfit for business, Lord Campbell occupied 


(Saturday, 


a 
Ost de. 
( , I nina Rice ci : in the 
Jueen’s Bench, Lord Chancellor Truro unable to greatly reduce the a 

of appeals in the Court of Chancery, and Lord Brougham thr; br a 
pay a visit in the spring to the United States, some further provision fs. 
the exercise of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords = the 
mecting of Parliament will, it is obvious, have to be made: so there ” 
very prevalent belief—we may add, a strong desire—that should ~ 
senior Puisne Raron of the Ex¢ hequer be then dispose d to retire on a 
pension he has so well earned, a peerage would be conferred on him. A ‘4 
we regret to say that one of the ablest judges in Westminst, : Hall ‘. n¢ 


present very s¢ riously unwell.— Daily News S at 


The petition addressed by the Bishop of Exeter to the Queen, in refut 
P ; : 4 a- 
tion of the address signed by the other Bishops, has been returned to t] 
Bishop by Sir George Grey, without presentation to her Majesty ; op the 
ground that it is not in the usual form of petitions or addresses to th 

The newspapers publish the letter of Sir George Gy y, aan 

letter by the Bishop on the form of his petition, which scems to have he: ~ 
adopted after consideration. The justification, which is urged y 
racteristic subtilty of expression, is founded mainly on the two points— 
that the Bishop has “a reluctance to use the applied to my 
earthly Sovereign in immediate juxtaposition with the words of prayer to 
the King of Kings”; and that his petition is strictly according to ¢}, 
precedent of that presented by the Seven Bishops to King James thy 
Second. On this similarity Dr, Phillpotts observes 

“True it is, that the petition of the Seven Bishops was not sent to thy 
Secretary of State, but was presented to their Sov re ign by thems lves ; true 
also it is, that, instead of being returned to them, it was made the ground of 
an indictment for a seditious libel, In these respects, I fully admit that the 
two cases are not parallel.” 





Crown. 
been 


ith cha- 


word ‘ pray’ 


The Daily News says it is understood that the Bishop of St. Dayig 
withholds his signature from the episcopal address to the Queen “ becansy 
of an expression deemed by him too harsh to be applied to any Chris. 
tians,” 


Cardinal Wiseman was enthroned, at the Roman Catholic “ Cathedral’ 
of St. George’s, Southwark, yesterday, the festival-day of St. Nicolas 
Externally, everything in the neighbourhood was quict, and even sombre : 
a thick fog enveloping all. 

The Cardinal came to the church magne at an early hour. “At a 
quarter to twelve o’clock the door of the sacristy opened, and the procession 
began to move into the cathedral. First came a number of acolytes, or at- 
tendants on the services, wearing surplices and black coloured head-pieces, 
termed a baretta, or ‘trinity cap,’ who, after making a genuflexion towards 
the altar at the gate of the chancel, proceeded two by two down the centre 
aisle. They were followed by a deacon bearing a large gilded cross, on 
either side of which an attendant held a lighted candle. The priests 
of the different parishes in the new archdiocese of Westminster, to the 
number of about one hundred and fifty, advanced next in order. They 
were succeeded by the priests of St. George’s Church, all of them being 
arrayed in full vestments. Cardinal Wiseman then issued from the sacristy. 
He had on his head a crimson-coloured pointed cap, which he shortly after- 
wards laid aside and did not resume. His person was robed in the cappa 
parva, a garment of great splendour and richness: above his head was held 
a linen canopy with coloured fringes, from the sides of which were sus- 
pended little silver bells, which produced a tinkling music as the bearers 
moved along. Instead of following the procession down the centre aisle, the 
Cardinal, who constantly maintained the attitude of benediction, advanced 
along the South aisle towards the West door, where the ceremony of his 
formal reception was to take place. At the Western porch he was met by 
the clergymen who had formed the procession down the centre aisle, with 
Dr. Doyle at their head, bearing the large cross. In reverence for the 
symbol which he carried, the priest did not make any obeisance to the 
Archbishop; but the latter genuflected to the sign of the redemption 
in the hands of Dr. Doyle. The cross was next delivered to a Deacon, and 
the Archbishop then received the salutations of Dr. Doyle and the remainder 
of the clergy. The Archbishop had afterwards some holy water presented to 
him, and was incensed from a thurible carried by anattendant priest. He was 
then clothed with the cope and the mitre; and having assumed the crozier, 
the procession was reformed, and advanced in the same order as before up 
the centre aisle of the church. The organ, which up to this hour had playe¢ 
a soft monotonous soothing air, suddenly pealed forth, in tones that rolled 
and echoed through every vaulted arch of the stupendous building, the 
triumphant notes of the antiphon, ‘ Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,’ followed by the 
Hallelujah chorus from Beethoven's Mount of Olives. The priests ranged 
off on either side of the aisle; and Archbishop Wiseman, preceded by Mr. 
Bowyer, who now bore the archiepiscopal cross, advanced to the chapel of th 
holy sacrament, which stands on the left-hand side of the chancel, opposite 
to that of the Virgin. Here the Archbishop remained for some moments 
offering up devotions; at the conclusion of which the procession again fell 
into order, and entered through the screen into the chancel.’ 

Mass was celebrated; and Dr. Wiseman delivered an address on the cere- 
monies of enthronization, which he said had come down from the earliest 
times, as was proved by the representations in the Catacombs at Rome. It 
was the inauguration of the Roman Catholic Church in England. The con- 
gation listened with breathless attention, and was dismissed with ex- 
hortations to charity, meekness, and love. 

After the ceremony, Dr. Wiseman dined with his principal clergy, in 
the refectory of the church ; and in the evening he gave an entertainment 
to a large and distinguished company, at his residence in Golden Square. 


gre 





The demonstration against Romanism by the county of Wilts, yester- 
day, joined by seven Members of Parliament, was marked by a declara- 
tion from Mr. Sidney Herbert of a very distinctively tolerant character. 
A letter from the Marquis of Lansdowne, in excuse for non-attendance, 
said that the Marquis felt it would be improper to fetter his discretion by 
a public demonstration, but expressed a firm determination to uphold the 
Establishment. 


The metropolis of Scotland came out strongly against the Pope on 
Thursday. The resolutions were moved by leaders of the Establishment 
and of the Free Church; and the reporter of the 7imes says, that though 
scarcély any of the old Presbyterian Dissenters were there, the meeting 
may be regarded as the manifestation of the two great religious parties, 
and as “the leading step in the agitation in Scotland.” 





The Prebendal Stall of Holborn, in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, has become 
vacant by the death of the Reverend H. Handley Norris, Rector of South 
Hackney. It is in the gift of the Bishop of London. The Reverend W. C. F- 
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Webber, Perpetual Curate of St. Botolph, Aldeisgate, has been elected to 

Minor Canonry in the Cathedral, rendered vacant by the promotion of the 
Reverend = a Bennett to the office of Sub-Dean. 

Mr. Robert Gilfillan, known to the public as the author of several beau- 
tiful songs in the Scottish dialect, and some pieces of poetry of considerable 
merit, we regret to say, died suddenly yesterday forenoon. He appeared to 
be in his usual health in the morning, and was in attendance at his office as 
Collector for the Commissioners of Police in Leith, when he fell down in a 
fit of apoplexy. Medical aid was immediately se ured; but he never rallied, 
and was conveyed to his house, in Hermitage Place, where he died. He was 

ssessed of many amiable qualities ; was goodnatured even to a fault ; and 
Pil be much regretted by a large circle of friends.—Edinburgh Courant, 


Thursday. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay AFrernoon. 
The unexpected pacific news from Germany produced a considerable im- 
rovement in the prices of the Government Securities. The opening price of 
Pensols on Monday was } per cent higher than the closing quotation of Sa- 
turday, and during the week a still further advance took place ; Consols for 
Money having been as high as 97}]—a rise of 1 per cent from our last quota- 
tions. A reaction from this a occurred; after being at 97% the price 
again improved, and the closing quotation of this afternoon is 97} 3 
for Money and 97% for the January Account. The business transactec 
has been more important than usual; but, though some of the specu- 
jators who had sold in anticipation of a fall have come into the mar- 
ket as buyers in order to close their accounts, there is still a consider- 
able quantity of floating Stock. Money is aemnty more in de- 
mand; the minimum rate at the Bank of England being 2} per cent 
The premium of Exchequer Bills has declined about 3s. ; some days they 
have been quoted at 64s. premium. The rates of the Foreign Exchanges are 
withdut material change: on Paris, rather lower; on Hamburg, the ad- 
yance noticed last week has not been supported ; Amsterdam, a trifle higher 
The books for the January Dividends will close and reopen as under. 
Sut Oren. 

Thursday, 16th January 





Three per Cent ( onsols, . Thursday, 12th December 


New Five per Cents ’ ae 
‘Three per Conte, 1726.. 5 Ditto Tuesday, lth January 

Annuities, January 1860 | Ditto Thursday, 16th January 
Ditto, 1880 »s 7 3 
India Stock Thursday, 5th December Ditto 

South Sea Stock ) 

New Annuitics { Thursday, 12th December . . Ditto 


Three per Cent, 1751 . 
The transactions of the Foreign Market have been chiefly confined to th: 
Russian and other Northern European Stocks, which have been extensively 
dealt in. The Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents have been in demand, 
and large amounts have changed hands at prices from 1 to 2 per cent in ad- 
wance of last week; the sellers being principally our own capitalists, and 
the principal purchases on fareign account. At the commencement of busi- 
ness on Monday, this Stock (which on Saturday was 943) was quoted at 96; 
the quotation has since advanced to 96}, and it closes this afternoon at 96} 3. 
The Russian Five per Cents have been done at 108} and 108}; but the demand 
has been limited, the Four-and-a-half per Cents having been chiefly dealt in. 
The Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents and Four per Cents are at an advance 
of from 1 to 1} per cent; as are Danish Bonds; but the transactions in the 
latter have been limited. Belgian Four-and-a-half per Cents have also 
articipated in the general improvement, although the business in them has 
= unimportant. The simultaneous appearance of several buyers has given 
an impulse to Mexican Stock: an advance of } to } per cent occurred on 
Tuesday, and the market has since continued firm within a shade of the 
improved price. The South American Stocks are without material change. 
Recent advices from Madrid bring intelligence of the energetic advocacy by 
‘Lord Howden of the cause of the Bondholders, and consequent chance of 
some determination being adopted by the Government as to the conversion of 
the Foreign Debt. Active Stock has improved slightly, and is quoted at 
18 and 18}. Portuguese Bonds have also coo in better demand; the near 
approach of the probable payment of the dividend due in July 1849 having 
induced purchases. 

With the improvement of the English Funds on Monday an advance in 
almost all the Railway Shares took place. A reaction ensued when the 
traffic-returns of the last week became known, (those returns being gene- 
rally unfavourable) ; but the depression was not of long duration, and the 
closing prices of this afternoon are as high as any that have been reached 
during the week ; the advance may be stated at from 1/. to 2/. upon all the 
more important Shares. 

SaturpAY TWELVE o’CLock. 

The English Funds are without change, the price of Consols being the 
same as at the close of business yesterday—97} 3 both for Money and Ac- 
count. Iitherto the transactions of the morning have been unimportant 
The French Funds fell slightly in Paris yesterday, where the last price of 
the Five per Cents was 94.40 ; the Foreign Funds are consequently not quite 
80 firm, though but little business has occurred in them. The Railway Share 
Market is firm, with but few transactions. 


3 per Cent Consols 971 3 Danish 3 per Cents 74 77 
Ditto for Account 974 5 Dutch 24 per Cents . 56} 7} 
3 per Cent Reduced 953 6 Ditto 4 per Cents . 878 
3} per Cents 98} 4 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 $2} 3 
Long Annuities . F 13-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents 79 80 
Bank Stock 2123 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 333 4) 
Excheque r Bills 647 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 8083exd 
India Stock shut Russian 5 per Cents 107 9 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 85 7 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 18) 
Belgian 44 per Cents . 88 90 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 39} 
Chilian 6 per Cents 101 3 Venezuela ae ee 30 2 
Danish 5 per Cents 98 100 


Che Cheatres. 

In the present state of our theatres, every attempt to give an efficient 
representation of Shakspere’s Richard the Second as a whole must prove a 
comparative failure. Though Richard is the sole person who inspires 
any real interest, the words put into the mouths of the others are many 
and important ; and it is essential that these minor parts should be filled 
80 that at any rate respect for the exhibition may be maintained. For this 
purpose a large working company is required. 

The play has been selected as one of those in which Mr. Macready 
takes leave of the public; but the leading character is not altogether one 
to which his principle of delineation applies with the best advantage. 
Richard is interesting because when his earthly dignity is lost he becomes 
the organ of reflections on the transient nature of human goods and glories. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


These reflections, elevated in themselves, are still heightened by the be- | 


lief in “ divine right,” which had a vital existence in Shakspere’s time ; | 


80 that in the latter part of the play a sort of apotheosis seems to have 
taken place with regard to the fallen monarch, Mr, Macready seizes on 


| abject, his indignation fretful. 
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the human side of the character, and constructs admirably according to 
his own conception. Richard is the weak man throughout; his grief is 
Every line of this interpretation might be 
justified on good rational grounds; but nevertheless the character is sus- 
ceptible of a more poctical reading ; and that, we think, would be more 
impressive, considering that the play is one less of action than of re- 
flection. 

L’ Enfant de Paris, the French “diame” from which the new Lyceum 
piece, 4 Day of Reckoning, is taken, is one of the dramatic results of M. 
Eugéne Sue's Mystéres de Paris, We ave brought into the con pany of 
the same sort of thieves, who assemble in the very same house of enter- 
tainment; we have a charitable lady, who in disguise visits the inhabi- 
tants of poor * 


we have a nobleman, who, likewise discuised, 
frequents the lowest haunts of vice; and lastly, we have the propensity, 
so peculiar to sentimental democracy, of making virtue dwell « specially 
with the artisan class, and representing aristocracy : 
The virtuous hero is one of those high-principled gallant men in blouses 
who would cut a figure in a Socialistic romance He attempts to 
recover a just debt from a profligate noble, but finds himself bound by 
the law of limitations, while his father is pining in a prison. Falling into 
bad company, he breaks open the noble’s house; but discovers that the 
lady of the mansion has been the benefactress of his mother, and 
bursts into one of those strong displays of filial sentiment which 
are ever congenial to the French public Being wounded in his 
defence of the Countess against his accomplices in crime, he is 
taken into her service ; and obeys at once his feclings of gratitude 
and revenge by forcing her profligate persecuting husband into a single 
combat, which terminates fatally on both sides. Our readers may pro- 
bably be surprised that we give this youth the appellation of the “ vir- 
tuous hero’’; but nevertheless he is a very good sort of person for the 
atmosphere in which he moves. All his failings, including his littk 
weakness in favour of burglary, are touched up with an ennobling hue, 
while no opportunity is lost of exhibiting thorough meanness and rascality 
in his aristocratic pendant. 

The merit of the piece, (which is well adapted by Mr. Planché,) is the 
interest of its story, and the striking nature of its situations,—valuable 
qualities, the possession of which is almost certain to insure success, 
while their absence is scarcely to be compensated by any merit whatever. 
There is the further advantage of unexceptionable acting. Mr. Charles 
Mathews is a paragon of cool wickedness as the abominable Count; Mr. 
Roxby aptly depicts a foppish “ banquier,’’ who adds thickness of skull to 
laxity of morals; Mr. G. Vining is gallant and chivalric as the prince of 
“ouvriers”; and Madame Vestris softens down her usual archness into 
an appearance of mild benevolence. The unpleasant part of the worst 
housebreaker is embodied with pictorial truth by Mr. F. Matthews. 

The managers of the Lyceum have been fairly enough congratulated on 
this successful departure from their old plan. Pieces in which serious in- 
terest and hearty mirth were alike shunned, and in which a sort of calm 
amusement was alone aimed at, had becn produced in such numbers that 
they had ceased to be amusing at all. Here, forthe first time, an appeal 
has been made to a more serious feeling of interest; and the intended 
mark has been hit. Let us hope that the WAite Hood is the last of its 
class, and A Day of Reckoning the first of a genus yet unhacknied. 


quarticrs 


as a source of vice 


BIKTHS, 
On the 27th Nov at Burston Rectory, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Thomas 
sell, of a son 


On the 27th, at The Nath, n 


mber 


w Worcester, the Wife of Richard Temple, Esq., of 


a son 
On the 29th, in Gloucester Place, Portman Square, the Wife of the Rev. R. Richard- 
son, Incumbent of Leverstock Green, Herts, of a daughter 
On the 29th, at La:'en House, Mortlake, the Hon, Mrs, Spring Rice, of a daughter. 
On the 30th, at the Vicarage, Crosby Ravensworth, Westmoreland, the Wife of the 


Rev. George Frederick Weston, of a daughter 

On the 30th, at Chester House, Cirencester, the Wife of Charles William Lawrence, 
Esq., of a son, still-born. 

On the lst December, at Crickhowell, the Wife of the Rev. W 
Hay, Breconshire, of a daughter 

On the 2d, at Longstone Parsonage, Bakewell, the Wife of the Rev. James Stephen 
Hodson, M.A., Incumbent of Great Longstone, of a son 

On the 3d, at Aubrey House, near Lymington, Hants, 
Carnac, Bart., of a son 

On the 4th, in Grosvenor Square, the Lady Foley, ofa son 

On the 4th, in Argyll Place, St. James's, the Wite of Joseph Toynbee, Esq., F.R.S , 
of a daughter 


L. Bevan, Vicar of 


the Lady of Sir J. Rivett 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 28th November, at Hove Church, Brighton, the Rev. W. Sergison, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Sergison, of Cuckfield Park, Sussex, Rector of Slaugham 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester and to his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, to Catherine Frances Eleonora, second daughter of William Colegrave, 
Esq., of Mere Halland Bracebridge, Lincolnshire, and of Brunswick Square, Brighton, 

On the 28th, at Denmore, Joseph, only son of Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas, of 


Carron Hall, Stirlingshire, to Margaret Isabella, youngest daughter of George Moir, 
Esq., of Denmore, Aberdeenshire. 

On the 28th, at Prestbury Church, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Lewi<« Richard Cook 
Griffiths, B.A Worcester College, Oxford, eldest son of Lewis Griffiths, Esq., of 
Marle Hill, Glouce to Grace Denison, youngest daughter of William Deni- 
son Wilkinson, Esq 

On the 28th at 
Twickenham, to Antoinett« 
of the late Baron Von Hagen 


stershire, 


Frankfort, Thomas Twining junior, Esq., of Perryn House, 
Victorine Caroline Johanne Von Hagen, eldest daughter 
of Prussia, Colonel of the Regiment of Nassau, and 


Chamberlain to the Grand Duke 
On the 3d December, at St. James's, Westminster, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, 
of the Fifth Bengal Cavalry, to Penelope, youngest daughter of the late William 


Hooper, Esq., of Merton House, Ross, Herefordshire 

On the 3d, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, John Christian Cowley, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of 8S. N. Cowley, Esq., of Park Crescent, 
to Julia, eldest daughter of Sir William Baynes, Bart., of Portland Place. 

On the 3d, at Graveley, the Rev. Thomas Lee French, Rector of Brandstone, 
Suffolk, to Mary Anne Broadley, eldest daughter of the Rev. F. Green, Rector of 
Graveley, Herts 





DEATHS, 

On the 26th November, at St. Omer, Maitland Maitland, M.D. ; in his 91st year. 

On the 28th, at Dover, Sir William Whymper, late of the Coldstream Guards. 

On the 28th, at the Vicarage, Lastingham, Yorkshire, the Rev. Robert Harrison ; 
in his 77th year 

On the 29th, at Elsham, Lincolnshire, the Lady Mary Corbett 

On the 29th, at Canterbury, Henry Davie, Rifle Brigade, eldest son of Sir H. 
Ferguson Davie, Creedy Park, Devon ; in his 25th year 

On the 30th, at Torquay, the Rev. Rice Robert Hughe 
Rector of Newborough, Anglesey; in his 5lst year 

On the 30th, in Wilton Cresc ent, Elizabeth, Widow of the late Benjamin Black- 
den, Esq., of Bledlow, Bucks, and eldest daughter of the late Sir Thomas Cayley, 
jart., of Brompton Hall, Yorkshire; in her 87th year. 

On the 4th December, in Grove Street, Hackney, the Rev. H. H. Norris, Rector 
of South Hackney, and Prebendary of St. Paul's and Llandaff; in his 80th year. 

On the 5th, in Park Crescent, Louisa Marchioness Cornwallis ; in her 74th year, 


s, Vicar of Lianidan, and 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-_— 


THE PREMIER'S ANTI-POPISH MEASURE. 
Lorp Joun Rvssex’s letter to the Bishop of Durham, especially 
after the universal response which it has elicited, 
some positive action against the Roman Catholic aggression. 


He 


is bound to follow it up with some practical measure, but what 


measure? There’s the rub. 


The burst of public feeling has been quite natural; you can 
The arrogant character which belongs to all 
the proceedings of Rome, assumed a peculiar offi nsiveness from 
The unfamiliarity of the Eng- 
Romish documents and the 
bearing of dignitaries in the Romish Church, naturally imparted 


easily account for it. 


many impressive circumstances. 
lish at large with the style of the 


to this sudden display of the hierarchical system and Papal dialect 


a superciliousness which seem« d peculiar to the oceasion; follow- 


ing on the heels of the liberal concessions to Roman Catholics, thi 
Papal sally had all the effect of ing ititude in return for gene 
rosity—attack in return for liberation; coupl d with the half-de 


tected Tractarian ferment in the English Church, the deploying of 
to 


t\e alien hierarchy appeared doubly alarming ; and the call 
arms from the Prime Minister was precisely the tocsin to endow 
every doubt, every emotion of panic, and every old hatred rising 


from the depths of tradition, with the force of truthfulness au- 
failing, therefore, 
cverated, however vague in 


thenticated by the highest sanction. Howeve1 


in substantial foundation, however exag 


its practical aim, the excitement of the people c mmands respect, 


not only because it ¢s the sentiment of the public, but because if 
the country is alarmed at shadows, they are the shadows of great 
powers suddenly cast over owr noon by the setting sun of ancient 


Rome, and the alarm has been fomented by the appointed leader of 


the country. From him, above all, it merits respect and a prac- 
tical deft rence, 

But here comes the difficulty. It was easy to recognize th 
spirit that must move the country on seeing a Papal hierarchy 
marshalled over the land; it was tempting to seize the occasion for 
becoming the leader of the people in a genuine and spontaneous 
national movement; it is gratifying to the political Achilles when 
he feels his own voice swelled by the gigantic volume of the na- 
tional Minerva, and he sees the contending crowds sway to the 
tones from his own lips. But when in the calmness of the council 
the statesman is called upon to frame a measure which shall at one 
satisfy exalted anticipation and comport with the rules of ordinary 
sense—which shall not be an evasion, a mere formal compliance, 
and shall yet stand the test of debate and prac tical working—then 
he must feel the difficult task for which he has given the bond in 
his letter to the Bishop of Durham. It has been rumoured, and 
there is some show of corroboration in the Ministerial press, that 
the Law Officers have been engaged in framing a bill for next ses- 
sion: if so, Ministers have been brought face to face with the full 
difficulties of their voluntary task. 

In contemplating any positive enactment, it seems impossible so 
to frame it as to avoid a humiliating pettiness on the one hand, 
without falling into the opposite disgrace of intolerant persecution : 
the suggestions which have been thrown out attest the difficulty 
of escape from this dilemma. Many can get no farther than to 
suggest a proclamation forbidding the Roman Catholic prelates to 
bear territorial titles. There would be a ludicrous bathos in seeing 
an imperial commotion followed up by a statute against names. 
The more so, since the measnre could be but partially effective ; 
for although the prelates could be forbidden to assume the title, 
no penalty could prevent a general and colloquial use of the for- 
bidden designation. Such a measure, therefore, would only take 
effect upon one man out of a multitude, and upon formal proceed- 


ings: the multitude, and the general public habit, on the surface 
could not be checked, and the Government would be committed to 
a ridiculous and impracticable contest upon technicalities and ter- 


minologies. 

An acute writer in the Ministerial interest has seen the futility 
of taking away mere names and titles, and suggests—probably 
with an eye to the drift of the Ministerial measure in petto that 
the real action of the Papal hierarchy must be controlled by for- 
bidding the spiritual influence under foreign direction to set itself 
against the declared intention of the British Legislature, as the 
Synod of Thurles did in the case of the Irish Colleges. Now, no 
instance could at once bring out the impracticability of the pro- 
yosal and its utter needlessness with greater force. Hf it would 
- petty for the three estates of the realm to follow up the national 
commotion by bringing the legislative thunder to bear upon the 
prelatical titles, pointing the cannon to carry off the tip of th 
mitre, no practical step could be taken to bind the spiritual influ- 
ence in the way proposed, except by laws most inquisitorial, sec 
tarian, and exclusive. The Roman Catholics were not alone in 
opposing the Queen’s Colleges; and if you would test the imprac- 
ticability of forbidding any “ influence” adverse to a particular 
measure, ask what enactment could be employed to erush the 
opposition of a M*‘Hale party, while it should spare the party of 
Sir Robert Inglis and his Ultra-Tory sympathizers in Ireland, 
equally opposed to the “ Godless Colleges.” You cannot meet in- 
fluences by direct and positive enactments, without emulating that 
spiritual despotism which it is the very object of the popular cla- 
mour to forctend 
to defend the alarmed public against the shadow which has been 


pl dges him to 


without enthroning in Canterbury a real Popery, | 
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7 en ’ 
ter-influences—expiring bigotries by opmions born o "= 
precisely as the bigotry of the expiring Roman influene } 
countervailed in Ireland by that new independence of miy 179 been 
the Roman Catholics which in spite of Papal pr ep 
thronged the Queen’s Colleges with Roman Catholic stud nt 
But, say another class of suggestors, who think t] a tl “. 
clue out of the practical embarrassment. the agere: te ape 
pure ly spiritual: wrapped up in the ecclesiastical ro} 
tical conspiracy ; an “ influence ” is now set up to est 
ing in the country, and thence 1} 


f free dom : 


1 among 
hibition hes 


Y see a 
SION 1s not 
eS is a poli. 
ablish a foot. 
y encroachment Jesuitism will 


obtain political influence, political power, possession of the § 

And are there not, say these farseeing politicians, eight yj tange 
Catholics in the United Kingdom ?— Now let us avoid ; oles he 
processes. IPf it is not a spiritual but a political cé nspiraey whiek 


we are to encounter, let us meet it by political mea 
be at once the most honest, the most dignific d, and the most seja 
tific mode of meeting assault. But in order to meet politic; ee 
tack, there must be political attack ; and in sober frankness “t 4 
be confessed that as yet there has been no political attack froma he 
Papists. In the mean time, the country is amply supplied y th i 
the means and appliances of defence. There ar two modes fn mo ~ a 
political assault—on a large scale by force of arms, and in d ta ie 
the ordinary law. If there are eight millions of Roman Catholio 
in the country, are there not sixteen millions of Protestants ‘Spi. 
ritually the Protestant public may be a heter ogencous mass eng =. 
but politically it comprises the great bulk of th Anglo-Saxor 
population of these islands, characterized by strong national] feel. 
ing, and by all the vigour of the race ; whil ‘it so happens that the 
Roman Catholic eight millions consists mostly of the Celtic popu 
lation inhabiting the remoter provinces, with a scattered = 
tingent of genteel families, adhering, through sentiment oy family 
pride, to the traditions of the past. The Protestant public is the 
English nation; the Roman Catholics are the sons of a conquered 
race or a conquered faith, who hang upon the outskirts of th na- 
tion. Of course the English nation does not stand in fear of thy ns 
its dependents ? 

But it needed the utmost excitement of popular clamour to cal} 
up these farfetched ideas of civil war; they belong to an imaginary 
and unattainable future. We have not as yet come even to that 
small kind of attack which the ordinary law stands ready to re- 


1 h it will 


pel. Some confusion is created by the lax colloquial use of thy 
word “aggression.” Such aggression as there has been is of g 
moral kind, to be met by moral repulsions—an outrage op 


national decorum, to be met by national displeasure or social 
contempt. Tangible aggression, aggression upon any thing or 
institution, has yet to be attempted. There has been a talk 
of * jurisdiction,” but no jurisdiction is asserted except over a 
volunteered obedience of the mind. With all its arrogang 
of style, the Roman Catholic jurisdiction has not yet attempted t 
order a single beadle, to open or close any on¢ gate, to levy a singk 
penny, or to exercise any other act of public authority. It has 
begged pence from the bounty of its adherents—* Vol nti non fit 
injuria ”; but the authority which begs is wholly destitute of the 
power of enforeement. Were a penny demanded, the law would 
laugh at the taxgatherer or punish the impostor ; were the hand held 
out to open a single forbidden gate, the law would chastise the 
trespasser ; were the command of a single beadle attempted, some 
“quo warranto” would yisit the rash intruder with tremendous 
penalties of fine and costs. As soon as “ aggression” takes a tan- 
gible shape—a shape of reality, it will be repelled by that iron 
power whose blows are never searless. On the political ground, 
therefore, positive enactment is as little needed or apposite as it is 
on the spiritual. 

Nevertheless, Lord John Russell’s obligation to follow up his 


pledge with a practical measure cannot be got over; nor would it 
be in any respect desirable to leave the popular expectation un- 
satisfied. The desideratum therefore is, to tind a measure which 
shall redeem Lord John Russell’s pledge—shall fulfil the vague 


popular expectation for some measure—shall be neither petty no 
tyrannical— shall be neither inanity nor surplusage. As usual, the 
right kind of measure is indicated by the nature of the want. 
The gene ral feeling is one of indignation at what is deemed, in 
spirit, an invasion of the State authority; and the want felt is th 
reassertion of that authority in its full supremacy over even th 
figmentary authority which has been intruded ‘upon us, The 
want thus described would be most accurately met by a measure 
which has been sometimes depreciated by its misapplic ation to 
wrong purposes, and by its abuse as an ¢ vasion of r sponsible le- 


cislation,—a declaratory resolution jointly emanating from both 
Houses of Parliament, setting forth the nullity of any jurisdiction 
or authority pretended under the Papal bull, and the unal ted 


supremacy of our own Sovereign and Parliament. And if it were 
thought desirable that the Crown should partake in this nati mal 
declaration, the resolution might be incorporated in an address to 
the Throne, requesting the Sovereign to proclaim the declaration 
of the Legislature to the people. Such a course would effect all 
that is rneede d, while it would not encumber the measure with 
what is not needed and is not expedic nt. It would meet the ne- 
cessity with efficiency, with forbearance, with dignity. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
In every country, at any given time, there is a public opinion 
which rules. It may be that of a very small minority, as in Rus 
sia; or of the majority, as in the United States ; or of a consid rable 
minority, as in this country. But whatever may be the numbers 


set up in Westminster. You ean only oppose influences by coun- | taking part in the government of a country, when the opinion of 
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the ¢! 
elation 
thing mt 


This has happ‘ 


by which it was ripened ceases all at once, and “ some- 
ist be done ad as Peel used to say, “the time has come.” 
ned in our own country with regard to not a few 
subjects during the last twenty years, and will happen to many 
pore before the next ten years run out. Just now, the question 
¢ University r form has ceased to be of the speculative kind, It 
wractical question by the Commissions of Inquiry ; or 
the Commissions, instead of being, as 


igmade a } . 
, appomntme nt of 
m . 


rather, the 
frighten d 
really the first step in a cour 








imagine, 
of important and inevitable changes 
for the Universiti s. Ruling opinion demands a large reform : 
the Universities would not ce work themselves fast enough to 
atisfy opinion; and so th neral Government steps in, and be- 


to ope rate upon them. 


“dons m 











e What public opinion demands may 
mely, first, extension from the exclusive 
ocracy of land, money, and cotton, to the k 
entry, and down, throug! ral ranks of the 
> field vastly exceeding the present dimensions of University in 
traction ; secondly, improved instruction, more and better learn- 
ng, more and better science, with a better applic ition of means, or, 
in other words, less waste of funds and men; thirdly . that Dissenters 
from the Church of England, who form a large class of the com 
munity, and who knock hard at the doors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, shall not be excluded from the benctits of University edu- 
cation, though as yet, probably, opinion does not go the length to 
which further resistance would soon lead it, of proposing to dis- 
eonnect the Universities from the Church; and lastly, a marked 
mproveme nt of Univer sity residences as resp ets cost and discipline " 
The principal heads of reform indicated by the Commissioners, 


be stated under four heads 
ranks of the richer 
wealthy of th 


middle classes, to 








seve 


are, first, improvement of the int rnal machinery of self-action ; 
secondly, the establishment of Halls; thirdly, permission to 
freely in private houses ; fourthly, admission of 
bod 


new 
scholars to lodyx ' 
resident students unconnected with any College or Hall ; and fifthly, 
admission of non-residents to lectures without requiring any fur- 
ther connexion with the University. 

On comparing the demands of public opinion with the sugges- 
tions of the Commissioners, the inadequacy of the latter becomes 
very manifest. Supposing them all fully adopted, the improvement 
of University education would be nothing like as great, with ré 
gard either to quality or extension to new classes of students, as thi 
settled wish of the nation demands. But, however inadequate as 
means of making the Universities really first-rate institutions of 
learning for hundreds instead cf tens, there is in these proposals a 
good deal of difficulty and some danger ; the difficulty bemg that of 
finding money wherewith to establish new Halls; the danger, 
that of totally changing the character of Oxford and Cambridge, 
by making them fit schools, not for breeding gentlemen, (which is 
their finest quality,) but for congregating vast masses of youth, and 
forming them into men such as inhabit and come out of the Ger- 
man Universities. 

This comparison, only the main points of which, however, wi 
have space to indicate, strengthens our impressions in favour of 
the plan of University diffusion which we noticed last week. By 
the side of this comprehensive scheme of revolution, (for it is no 
less,) the five ideas put forth by the Commissioners appear still 
What are some better mode of making by-laws, a Hall 
or two more, many private lodging-houses in the two towns, and 
the admission of a sort of unattached and wandering troops of 
scholars—what are these alterations, compared with one that would 
extend the Universities themselves to the whole kingdom, and at th 
same time—nay, by that very means—improve the teaching up to 
the mark of whatever might be the national desires and aptitudes 
with regard to University education? The project which has been 
conceived at Oxford runs so far before the 
leave their proposal omparably behind ; the effect of an attempt 
at comparison being to make one forget the niggling work which 
they suggest, in contemplating the greatness of the other schem« 
of reform, which thus seems to annihilate all its predecessors by 
absorbing them. 

But may not a plan whi 





smaller. 


Commissioners, as to 


h would both extend and improve th 
Universities to the utt too great We have called it 
delibe rately by the large name of a revolution. Inasmuch as it 
would have no political or party effects agreeable to the party now 
In power, we may assume that it will not prove agreeable to th 
Government; whose party, on the other hand, is, for merely party 
purposes, interested in unchurching and yulgarizing the Universi- 
ties. The revolutionary scheme, therefore, has no chance of being 
realized save through the action of the Universities themselves. 
And prompt and vigorous action it must be, if they would rather 
have this revolution of their own making, than submit to a rough 
it For, we repeat, “the time has come” 

imbridge cannot save their present rights of 
self-government by means of themselves outdoing Royal Commis- 
sions in the way of extension and improvement, they will soon bi 

come dk pe nde nei s of Downing Street, and will have to reflect, in 
stead of forming, the intellectual and moral character of the nation. 


t be 


rmos 


conquest from witho 
and if Oxford and ¢ 


WHAT IS AN INVENTION ? 
Tue efforts to plac 


the rights of inventors in a recognized posi- 
Qon, and to obtain legal protection for the products of inventiv: 
industry, ire perseveringly continued, and the question has mad 
consid: rable advances. The first report of the Committee of th 
Society of Arts, to which we reece ntly adverted, has been adopted 


a probable cause of revolution, is | 


} ever, is 


classes who virtually govern is ripe for some change, the spe- | by the Council of*that body; and at subsequent meetings of the 


deter- 


lod 
Patent- 


Committee resolutions have been passed which show thei 
mination to obtain if possible a thorough reform of th 


laws. At a meeting held on Wednesday last. they were unanim 

in recommending that collection of all spec itications of paten 
should be mad and cde iL sited in the British Muss um, nd that all 
future specifications sh | be printed and published. Th 

visions would be the means of enlightening inventors 1 

what had been done before, and would consequently 


from wasting their enc: 
that have been already compk ed 


W understand that at the 


To 2e 
nd patented, 
next meeting of the Com 


in endeavouring 




















proposed to consider “what is an invention md whet 
advisable that any legal definition of the meanin 1 ! 

by act of Parliament lhe detinition of an invention ] 

puz led the astutest law rs; the term being so exter 

legal signification as t t only the er ) { , 

new and improvements ¢ the inventions of « rs, | 

duction of new manuf ! fre ther counti s 

it happen that anythir lite « nal is invented Ni 
ventions are only it ts on preceding or \ 

ant and distin t it iw it gr ne value to tl 

little use, may under t circumstances be deer 

but to bestow on trifli iterations, effected wit! t , 
research, the I ! ted to t \ { 
and to designat h « | improvement iny 

to be a perversion of th rl ily to 1 xeceded by that 
ferring the title on a mere i rtatior Son ther word t} 
invention is wanted t xpre its law sicniticat whicl 
tended to all articles that may claim th monopoly ra 

rhe present Chief Just lervis attempted a defin when a} 
for the amendment of t Patent-law was in Committ: 

House of Commons It was comprised in feur separate diy 

but in each one the i ! prover w 

together in a mass of verb , that the only mea t 
lected from the detin ’ t venti yur ny 
mechanism or pro that is new, |! 1 the slightest 

of what is old. There appear l, to be no utility in tl 
tempt to give legal bounds and s| upe to that which u 
certain and various as thie | of the chameleor Patent : 
at present granted, | l valid, for vy impr mer 
however trivial, useless, and i ctieable, unl the object 
be attained ar professed] y injuriou rhe sul ts for which | 
ters-patent have been ted ar Vy new contriy r pr 
for produc ing useful result or any hew improvement it th 
plication of those already known: and this i perhap la 


Ips as ¢ 
3; wanted, how- 
t] 


nel 


definition as can be given of an invention. 
not a definition, but some means of deté 
] 


such matters as can now k 


rmining whe 


called inventions ar 





ted by letters-patent 


deserving of the exclusiv: privileges gran t 

Chat question can only be decided by investigati: n into the merits 
f cach case; and it will, we conceive, be essential in any effi \ 
umendment of the Patent-laws, to establish some well-qualitied 
tribunal before which each invention sl] li be exan l ts 
merits, and the novelty and utility be thereby deter ! 
would remove some of th ibieuity that r tl ! 
vention,” if it were freed altogether from its connex with in 
portation. At a time when unrestricted intercourse exists between 
all nations, there seems no good to be derived from git cial 
encouragement by monopoly to the introduct f { nn 
provements or novelti which, if valuable, would It) 


way into this country. 


RESULTS OF TARIFF CHANGES AND REPEAL O] 
PHE CORN-DUTTES. 





[ne country may be considered to be fast losing ht of the P 
tective system, and to be now fairly out on th 1) f ] 
(rade. From the first vigorous effort to reform t] . fin 184 
and the repeal ol th Corn-duth in 1846. a suf 
elapsed to warrant a brief glance at the accompany ts of 
these great changes in merecantil policy. istom| ‘ 
certainly not wholly ceased to be available for pul rpost 
Besides tiseal uses, the till continue terfer t 
iderably with the free importation both of manufactured and 
wricultural pr dl tl i survil f ye! 
law not undeserving of prelit ry attention 
lhe foreign art i re on which euston 
continue to be levied are t | ni ber v. « 
manufactur wholly o1 part made uy broidery a 
edlework flower ! I ] t! 
f lin cotton, or sil thread, leather fact 
leather cut into shap \ inufacture of which leather 
the most valuable | watel with linen ] l llen 
manufactures. Agricultural product ibject t mport-dut 
are ten in numb ; namely, butter, cheese. chicory. cor with 
meal and flour, eg har f | kinds, } { 
| dead, seeds, and tallow 
For the year ending January 5th 1850, the total int of tl 
duties on all manufactured articles imported wa 176,476 n 
all agricultural products imported, 1,062,506 total of public re 
venue realized, 1,538,982/. 
It follows, that as a merely fiscal result the continued tior 
custom-duties, either on inufactured or agi Itural product 
on both, cannot form a weighty consideration In manufactures 





and gloves: of ribands, 96,524 pounds wer 
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the items yielding the largest proportion of revenue were riban 
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duties amounted to 59,658/.; of gloves, 2,874,695 pairs were im- 
ported, on which the duties were 44,059/. In agriculture, the 
principal articles subject to import-duties were wheat, butter, and 
cheese; on which the aggregate duties amounted to 462,877/. 

Passing from considerations of revenue, let us advert to the re- 
sults of Tariff changes as affecting articles of general consumption, 
or the raw materials of manufactures. 

Up to 1842, the import of cattle, sheep, swine, salmon and some 
other fish, and beef and pork, was prohibited. During the first four 
years the removal of this prohibition had no great effect, the cattle 
imported not averaging one market-day’s supply at Smithticld ; but 
in 1846 the imports began largely to increase ; and in the year end- 
ing January 5th 1850, there were imported—of cattle, 39,804 ; 
sheep, 126,248; swine, 2,653. In the same y 
hundredweights—of beef, 149,962 ; pork, 348,275; bacon, 384,696 ; 
butter, 281,969 ; cheese, 390,147. 

None of these imports are items of great figure either as com- 
peting with native products or as the dependent constituents of 
national consumption. In respect of live stock, Ireland contributes 
in nearly a fourfold greater degree to the sustenance of Great Bri- 
tain than all foreign states together. For instance, last year the 
cattle imported from Ireland amounted to 201,811 ; sheep, 241,061 ; 
swine, 68,053. The last had greatly declined from late calamities; 
in 1846 the swine imported from Ireland into England and Scot- 
land were 480,827. 

Among the raw materials of manufacture imported, and affected 
by alterations of the Tariff, cotton and wool claim most attention. 
In 1845, the duty on cotton-wool, which produced about 680,000/., 
was repealed, together with the duties on 430 other articles which 





produced only 320,000/. a year. By these remissions great improve- | 


ments were effected; the expenses of warehousing being saved, and 
a great number ef troublesome accounts and vexatious impediments 
to business removed. In the year preceding the repeal of the duty, 
the import of cotton-wool from all parts was 646,111,304 pounds ; 
in 1849 it had increased nearly one-sixth, amounting to 755,469,008 
pounds. 

The duty on foreign wool was repealed in 1844; previously to 
the remission, wool had been imported duty-free from British pos- 
sessions. Its subsequent history offers some remarkable vicissi- 
tudes, both in the quantity imported and the countries from which 
it is received. In 1844, the total quantity of wool imported from 
all parts amounted to 65,713,761 pounds; in 1849, to 76,768,647 
pounds. Within the last six years, the imports of wool from the 
Colonies and the East Indies have greatly increased; while those 
from Germany, Spain, and other parts of Europe, have declined. 
This transition will appear from the subjoined statement of the 
chief countries from which the supplies of wool in 1844 and 1849 
were received, 


1844. 1849 
Spain .ccccccccccece Gee 1. 6400s0000060 127,559 lbs, 
Germany . ...+++++++ 21,847,684 —ieeienscad Ee 
South America ...... 3,760,063 sc seseeeeee . 6,014,525 
Cape of Good Hope .. 2,197,143 Pee 


eeees 4,182,853 


ccccccccccoe SOTlel 


East Indies 2,765,853 
Australia ...eeceeee 17,602,247 

The Cape offers the most extraordinary example of increased ex- 
ports, and from the East Indies and Australia the wool imports 
have been nearly doubled in six years. 

The repeal of the Corn-duties only took effect from Februry Ist 
1849, when the nominal duty of only 1s. per quarter became 
exigible; so that the time which has elapsed is too short for com- 
parative results. We present, however, the imports of wheat, 
and of wheat-flour (reduced to quarters), cleared for home consump- 
tion, during the five years ending January 5th 1850. 


Years. Foreign. Colonial. Total 
TG4S  ccccce 89,022 qrs.....+ 224,223 qrs....se0e 313,244 qrs. 
1846 ...... 2,578,385 ccccne See coccce Behm oee 
1847 ...... 4,193,592 re écecee Giemnen 
1848 ...... 2,012,614 easees. Geen ésioed eee 
1849 ...... 5,462,042 eeccee 72,302 eseeee 9,634,344 


As an appropriate sequel to the above may be subjoined, for the 
same period, the average annual price of wheat in this country, 
and in the chief states of the Continent from which it was im- 


ported. 

Years. Britain. France. Jelgium. Prussia. 

s. a. s. d. s. d. s. ad. 
1845 .... 5010 .... 4510 .... 4610 .... dt 8 
ee ccce GE DB cece De FT ctee SS SB coe & GD 
Sl sean: Se et wane Se Oe nee ae 2 ae OS 
Pe coe OE cue) UE © seen G8 6 cece oe © 
BO cece GH SF cece cece im a8 


Embracing a longer term, it appears that from 1828 to 1849 in- 
clusive, the average price of wheat per quarter in Britain was 56s. 
1ld.; in France, 46s. 7d.; Belgium, 46s. 8d.; Prussia, 34s. 5d. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding statements seem 
upon the whole to be satisfactory, and of a kind that was predicted 
on the favourable side as likely to happen. No British interest of 
importance appears likely to be extinguished by the approximation 
to a eee regimen ; and the ruinous consequences anticipated 
from the overwhelming amount of foreign importations, it may be 
safely affirmed have not been realized. The pursuits of agricultur: 
were considered to be most endangered by alterations of the Tariff 
and repeal of the Corn-duties; but it is manifest from the di- 
minutive imports of cattle, provisions, and corn, that these cannot 
have had any depressing leone on English prices. It was re- 


peer remarked in the Corn-law discussion, that the home, not | 


oreign produce, would govern prices ; and this must continue while 
imports from abroad constitute so small a proportion of the general 
consumption. Eyen as respects the relative cheapness of pro- 


ar were imported in | 
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duction in England and on the Continent, the disparitic 8 ar 
8 are 


dently not so great as to form a reasonable ground of See 
. . e . - SCC 

ment. From the prices just mentioned, it seems the Maton ~— e- 

are not considerable except in Prussia; but the w] Panicles 


from Dantzic is known to be greatly inferior to that received 
England, without any reference to the expense of enveae” = 
France and Belgium the selling prices have not been greatiy | ms 
those in England; and it is observable that in Britain the wee 
price of wheat in 1840 was below the average price of the recedi 
twenty years both in France and Belgium. Lower than Prvceding 
shillings a quarter wheat can hardly be expected perman Pas 
settle ; though Earl Fitzwilliam has been supposed to think otf % 
| wise. Our present object, however, is not discussion, wo 

mit a digest of facts elucidatory of a novel term of 
| exp rience. 


| ——_. 


. —— 
Letters to the Editor, 
EXTENSION THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ATION, 

: ; London, 30th Novembey 1850 
Smr—In common with every one who desires to see an extensix n Af th 
benefits of University education, I have read with great inter: > ecco 
reprinted in your last number, as transmitted by Mr. 

Chancellor of the University of Oxford. : 

Like yourself, I am indeed taken by surprise. But it is not without 
cedent, that large bodies, which have hitherto been slow to reform phen] 
under the influence of some powerful stimulus, originate a reform roing far 
beyond anything of the kind previously contemplated, or likely to be prs. 
posed by any Commission nominated by the Crown. c ce 

The great point of the scheme now suggested is that of diffusing ¢} 
teaching of Oxford and Cambridge over the whole kingdom; of “carry oe 
the Universities to the masses requiring education,” so that, as you homes 
the teaching of the Universities would take place, not in the towns of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but at the very doors of those who required it, even althor } 
they should be Dissenters. = 

It is evident that the promoters of this project give up, at least in a great 
measure, the collegiate system, the importance of collegiate resid nee and 
discipline ; and with that, they give up the intimate union of religious ex. 
ercises and teaching with University instruction. If this be not so, ther 
they must contemplate the establishment in distant towns, such as Man hes- 
ter, Norwich, &c. of Colleges formed on the model of the Oxford and ( ‘am- 
bridge Colleges, but permitting non-residence. 

What safeguards are to be provided to prevent in the course of time the 
non-resident Graduates, who must, in the nature of things, certainly become 
extremely numerous, from multiplying to such an extent as to overwhelm 
the resident Graduates, and ultimately to convert the parent Universities 
into mere degree-giving bodies, I do not clearly see. 

It is clear, however, that the experiment is well worthy of a trial. And 
if it can be tried in a manner which will be productive of the least violence 
to the prejudices and interests of the Alma Matres, so much the better 

My object in this letter is to suggest, that the means already exist of 
trying this experiment, with little or no danger to the Universities, and al- 
most without additional expense. 

Let the Universities extend certain privileges to collegiate institutions 
now existing, which have, I believe, hitherto sought these privileges in vain. 
[ allude more particularly to King’s College, London ; an institution in as in- 
timate connexion with the Church of England as any College at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and which does not exclude Dissenters from her class-rooms, and 
which encourages residence, within, it is true, narrow, but not inextensible 
limits. 

The teaching at King’s College must be quite as effective as that at any 
Oxford or Cambridge College ; and I know no institution which exhibits a 
more judicious combination of the tutorial and professorial systems. The 
fullest provision has been made there for teaching science both mathemati- 
eal and physical, languages ancient and modern, and, though last not least, 
theology according to the doctrines of the Church of England. 

There are other Colleges in Britain which might be taken into union with 
the English Universities, although not so ripe for that purpose as King’s Col- 
lege: I allude to Lampeter in Wales, St. Bee’s in Cumberland. 

Whether a College which repudiates religion so completely as University 
College, London—which wears so completely the aspect of a “ Godless Col- 
lege ’’—could be taken into union, without great alteration in its system, I 

cannot venture to decide. T 
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Sewell to the Ven 


Gatton Tower, 3d December 1850. 

Str—It seems useless to disguise the fact that a great crisis has at last 
come upon our Universities : it is, in truth, one of life or death; the choice 
must be made between the two, and will be final. 

Iam anxious to submit to your always impartial but somewhat severe 
judgment, a few remarks upon several letters touching Lord John Russell’s 
University Commission, which are published in last Saturday's Spectator. 

I do not want to load the University to which I belong with fulsome ¢ 
logy ; certainly I do not desire to join the ranks of her foes in this her hour 
of mortal agony; nevertheless, it is difficult to assume with a ‘“* Resident 
B.A. of Oxford,” that persons “in statu pupillari”’ are of al) others the fittest 
witnesses for her Majesty’s Commissioners to subpoena on the trial. I sus- 
pect they will try to get the best witnesses, and will not hunt out partisans; 
and most likely they, as well as others, will doubt the peculiar aptitude of 
very young men to give evidence in such a mighty cause, which, if it in- 
volves anything at all, involves not merely the existence of the Universities, 
but in no small measure the intellectual character, and therefore also the 
destinies of the country. I shrewdly opine, that if, when I left Oxford 
nearly a quarter of a century since, I had been called into court against my 
ancient mother, I should have laid heavy charges to her account, which sub- 
sequent reflection has taught me to lay to my own. 

Neither can I agree with a ‘‘ Cambridge First-Class-man and Country Ree- 
tor,”’ that the mass of Under-graduates consider their Universities as by no 
means almw matres. If the mass of Under-graduates are unhappily of this 
opinion, I am sure the mass of Graduates (who have left Oxford and Cam- 


u- 


bridge and derive no emolument from the endowments of benefactors) are 
not. Iam fain to believe that many Graduates of riper years will be prompt 
to confess that Alma Mater was in fact a kinder mother to them than they 
were pious sons to her when under her tutelage ; that she showed them fa- 


vours which they did not value, and gave them opportunities which they ne- 
glected at least, if they did not abuse. ; 
After all, an University, when imparting the highest possible kind and de 
gree of education, can only put into men’s hands tools of the best edge and 
temper, and teach them how to use them: subsequent study, industrious la- 
bour, patient thought, careful reasoning, can alone enable men to use them 
| profitably. I know a world of first-class-men and country rectors, who ap- 
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ard their University honours as an end attained, not as means 
or the purpose of ulterior labour and ulterior self-improvement ; 
when for the last time they 


arently re; 
f be used y 
who shut up their books once for all 


« sported their oak ”’ in College, (pardon the phrase) ; then they get behind 
the world, grumble, and rate Alma Mater, when they ought to rate their own 
idleness, and for the rest of their days “ walk everywhere like grave pa- 


geants, observing whether men do not wonder why so small account is made 
of such rare worthiness ; and if any other man’s advancement be mentioned, 
they either smile or blush at the marvellous folly of the world, which seeth 
not where dignities should offer themselves.” | ; 

The Universities have faults, doubtless. W ho would desire either to deny 
or extenuate them ? Let them be purged of their faults; and then, in the 
name of the good God of all truth and of all reason, let them, as your cor- 
respondent suggests, be extended in germ and in spirit far and wide through 
the land. It is because I love the Universities, and wish to see the benefits they 
offer held up to universal acceptance, placed within the reat h of thousands 
and tens of thousands of my fellow-subjects, that I hail with peculiar pleasure 
the startling proposal appended to Mr. William Sewell’s letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford. wed 

He is a wise man who wrote it, whoever he may be, Whig or Tory, High 
Churchman or Low; well acquainted with the intellectual wants of multi- 
tudes of Englishmen, and anxious to supply them with healthy food 

Instead of whining about the nauseous cheap publications which issu 
weekly from low presses in the Metropolis and the provinces, let the Univer- 
sities show front against the evil in a manly and apparently in the only 
practical way, by establishing numerous centres of instruction, such as those 
now proposed. These will diffuse correct taste, high morals, lofty senti- 
ments both in religion and politics, The trashy novels, atheistical and anti- 
social periodicals, of which Mr. Tremenheer speaks, will soon lack a market ; 
and that high-sounding phrase “ the education of the people’ will become 
a reality, and cease to be an empty unmeaning phrase. 

I only regret, Sir, that you hold out no hope for the Colonies. It is hard 
to drive the Colonies into Republicanism, and then abuse them for being Re- 
publican ; it is hard to abandon them to coarse and vulgar habits, and then 
to quiz their vulgarities. Let Oxford and Cambridge have the grace or the 
daring to found a Colonial University, and they will outlive a thousand 
Royal Commissions; or if they die, they will die with undying honow 

But I must stop; I have already exceeded your patience. I shall not con- 
ceal my name; therefore I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your 
faithful servant, James Ceci, Wynter 

OXFORD IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
ith December 1850 

Sir—It may not be uninteresting to your readers, in reference to the ques- 
tion of admitting within the walls of the Universities a number of undisci- 
plined students, to present some ides of the state of society in Oxford's Golden 
Age, when thirty thousand scholars are said to have been domiciled within 
its precincts. select a few passages at random from Anthony Wood 
(Annals of the University of Oxford.) 

1231. 15th and 16th Henry II. “The King, understanding that the 
University was filled with a multitude of people that came from beyond and 
within the seas for to study and procure learning—which he took very kindly, 
because that thereby no small honour and example would accrue to him and 
his kingdom, and profit in particular to the inhabitants of this place—sent 
out his breve, dated at Oxford, May 3 this year, to the Mayor and Burghers 
thereof, commanding them not to overrate their houses: which command the 
inhabitants observing to the utmost of their power, the University continued 
flourishing, and the burghers enlarged their territories for the receiving of 
more students, making every depopulated cottage habitable ; so that by their 
kindness to strangers—whom we cannot but imagine chiefly to be the French 
nation, besides the Irish, Scotch, and other nations which were there be- 
fore—the number of scholars drew to be above 30,000, which by authors is 
said to have been in this century. But amongst them, a company of varlets, 
who pretended to be scholars, shuffled themselves in, and did act much vil- 
lainy in the University, by thieving, whoring, quarrelling, &c. They lived 
under no discipline, neither had they tutors, but only for fashion’s sake 
would sometimes thrust themselves into the schools at ordinary lectures.”’ 

1234. “As by this taillage [levied by Henry the Third] our burghers found 
themselves to be grieved, so alee the scholars especially in another respect, 
namely, by the prohibition they received from their accompanying concu- 
bines: for whereas divers complaints were made to the King, how corrupted 
the youth were in that respect by example, as ‘tis thought, of the French 
who continued yet in the University, the King sent out his writ for the 
banishment of them hence : but the town being very populous, they were not 
easy to be found out.” 


Oxford, 


1238. The scholars murdered one of the attendants of Otho the Pope's 
Legate. 

1244. “In the beginning of this year happened a grievous discord between 
the scholars and the Jews. The former broke open their houses in the 


Jewry, and robbed them of much money; of which fact great complaints 
being made, were forty-five clerks sent to prison.” 

1248. One of the scholars being murdered in an affray with the towns- 
people, the town was laid under an interdict. 

1249. “In the beginning of this year, in the time of Lent, arose upon a 
small account a great discord between the scholars and burghers of Cambridge ; 
which being prosecuted by both parties, followed spoilings, breaking open of 
houses, woundings, murders,”’ &c. 

1252. A discord happened which Wood says was doubtless very dangerous 
“ Now therefore, seeing that such quarrels did happen between the Irish and 
Northern scholars, we cannot but imagine that multitudes of other nations 
studied at Oxford also and had their respective engagements against ca h 
other.” 

1255. Great multitudes of clerks and other persons being now in Oxford, 
and therefore many outrages and discomposures happened, which the officers 
of the University could not well manage or decide: therefore,’’ &c. 

1258. About this time fell out a sad dissension between the scholars of 
divers nations studying in the University, namely, between the Scotch, 
Welsh, Northern and Southern English rhe Northern and Welsh joined 
together against the Southern, and had banners and flags among them to 
distinguish each division. ‘I hey also pitched their field near Oxford, (in that 
of Beaumont, as it seems,) where each party trying their valour, fell together 
in such a confusion with their warlike array, that in conclusion divers on 
both sides were slain and pitifully wounded 

1263. An affray happened between the townspeople and the clerks, ‘* The 
clerks, finding none to oppose them, went about the streets, broke open many 
houses, spoiled and took away divers goods, and did what pleased them with- 
out any opposition. At length they went to the house of Jettrey de Henk- 
sey, one of the Provosts of the town, and burnt it. Then,’’ Ke. & 

267. ‘No sooner were the scholars settled in their ancient seat, but 
they, whether for want of action or that they were a vast body as to number, 
and therefore could not be well governed, fell to quarrelling among them- 
selves.” Then follow discord, blows, and set battles. 

The next few years appear to be occupied with commotions 

asters and the preaching Friars. 

1274. ‘The University was now out of order by strifes and factions be- 


between the 
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tween them of divers countries that were students therein; that is to say, 
between the Southern, those of the Marches of Wales, Irish and Welsh, on 
the one part, and the Northern and Scotch scholars on the other part. 

1295. ‘Great was the number at this time of clerks, and greater therefore 
was the charge of the Magistrates of the University to govern them; being 
grown to such a height of insolence that nothing but the force of arms could 
awe them. Many sons of perdition, and such that were unmindful of their 
salvation, were suspended and excommunicated by the Chancellor and his 
Deputies rs 

1296. A certain number of clerks going to a solemnity at Eynsham—“ Some 
perverse varlets, glorying in malice, killed some, wounded others, and the 
rest being molested with injuries fled to Oxford with great terror.” 

1297. A great riot and affray between the townspeople and the c'erks, in 
which some were killed, some wounded, and the town was laid under an in- 
terdict. The townsmen alleged that three thousand clerks or more attacked 
them. 

The history of the University in those days, when numbers of students 
were admitted without discipline, appears to be little else than a continued 
narrative of riot and bloodshed. 

It would seem as if her Majesty’s Commissioners had it in contemplation 
to propose a revival of Oxford past-times H 





UNIVERSITY EVIDENCE, 








Cambridge, 3d Decem! ev 1850 
An Under-graduate of Trinity College ey | mistakes,—first, in sup- 
posing that we inserted “an attack on the Under-graduates of Oxf and Cam- 
bridge second, in filling the paper which he asks us t t defence, 


ursive ramble into other matters: third, in sending 


with a disc ‘ 4 
* unsatisfactory his time being ** almost entirely taken up with 


he knew t 


to the press what 





lege studies,” is not a valid plea for laying a faulty position before the pub- 
l Il nly relevant part of the long paper is what follows 
* * * > . , 
The “election” process advised by your correspondent is totally absurd 
and impracticable It might answer at the University of Dadalus in Icaria, 
or at Cambridge, U.S. The method I would venture t ggest is, for the 


or other resident members of the Commission, to invite the com- 
of all resident persons in statu pupillari, 
who had any suggestions to offer : the result of his inquiries might then be 
reported to the Commission ; who would request the attendance of those 
gentlemen whose evidence would seem likely to be conducive to the public 
service At the same time, some means should b | wotecting the 
witnesses from any attemp{s at what is called ** author eaching,”” as 
it is just possible that candidates for College advan ild otherwise be 
running too great a risk of exciting the wrath of Achilles. In Tenity, there 
would be nothing at all to fear, from the well-known liberality o: the gentle- 
men who constitute our governing and electing body ; | ry generally 
stated and believed that the head of one College has threatened with instant 
extermination any Fellow, Scholar, or Student, who shall presume to hold 
iny communication with Catiline. But Catiline is now at the gates of Rome 


pecretary, 
munications, personal or otherwise, 
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und it is surely the wiser part to defy the old proverb, and see whether we 
imnot make a silken purse out of the ear of a pig 
An UNpER-GRADUATE OF TRINITY 
rH RIVAI CHURCHES, 
Srrn—How long will the ery of indignation be kept uy Like a fretful 


child smarting under real or fancied injury, the nation seems roused by the 
Pope’s aggression to nothing more purposelike or manly than a lusty ery 
but the stoutest lungs fail in time, and soon a few intermittent sobs will 
alone remain to remind us of the recent tempest rhen, perhaps, when the 
voice of reason can again be heard, we may derive warning from some con- 
siderations which in cooler times every Protestant among us is ready to 
admit. 

Who, for instance, will deny that the spread of one religion can be re- 
sisted only by presenting the people with a better; that a perfectly resistless 
faith, against which aggression is powerless, is simply the best and highest of 
which we can conceive ; and that by no well-served artillery of enactment 
and denunciation can you either protect any citadel of faith, or disturb a hair 





of any adversary Were Englishmen generally disposed to renounce their 
judgment, and accept a priesthood as the indispensable support of their re- 
us life, no attacks upon the forms and framework of the Roman Catholic 

uld check its progress in this land tut if, as we surely believe, 


the spirit of our countrymen is too intelligent, devout, and free, to admit of 
their docile subjection to any human reader of the secrets of the heart, then 
the most perfect hierarchy, and the most splendid ceremonial, will fail to win 
their allegiance 

Moreover, this same aggression of the Pope appears unworthy of special 
wrath, if we calmly investigate the claims of the belligerents, and give each 
party credit for sincerity in their professions, 

In spite of bitter invective, the Church of England does acknowledge her 
Roman Catholic rival to be Christian, and her priests and bishops to be verit- 
able though degenerate ministers of I I stolic Church” 





that ** Catholi nd Ap 

designated in the Creed, common to both. To an English Chur 
the effect of the recent appointments is to plant a second bishoy ground 
ilready occupied by a bishop. The aggression looks palpable enough, not 
to say “insolent and insidious,” until we hear the evidence for the accused, 
ind discover that the Pope has never regarded the Church of England as a 





hman, then, 














branch of the *‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church,” and that accordingly, look- 
ing upon England as entirely destitute of bishops, he thought it time to in- 
troduce them. In the view of the one Church, two bishops contest the 
ground; in the view of the other Church, sees exist where sees were 
unknown before Now it is vain to expect any hang f doctrine as 
to the right of ordaining bishops on the part of that Church which 
e clothed in the eternal gart t of infallibility r 
f the Pope open to remonstran ld the Church of 
stently exceed the bounds of trang easoning, since though 
vult ” is in her pocket, she yet professes toleration and the 

udgment 
ndignation, except against those who are unfaithful to themselves, is un- 
worthy of any religious body. The Church of England, I believe, has al- 


strength to spare. 











ready lost ground by her recent behaviour, and she has n 

She ought t ke care, lest with the faintest breath of approval she en- 
courages the civil power to resort again to those weapons which, twenty years 
ago, were happily laid aside, and pronounced by all tl lers of day to 
be worse than powerless Im su h a cause How fferent tl 1ids on which 
she ought to rely! By removing all thos ind antiquated 
formulas which de prive her of the support f r foremost men, 
by preaching the gospel to the poor, and by spreading intelligence every- 
where, can the Church of England alone maintain such an ascendancy as she 
has a right t vet \ PROTESTANT. 





CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FALLACIES. 


Cam lge, 2d De 

Srr—In your review of Cardinal Wiseman’s explanatory letter, you say 
that be has not done much towards advancing his cause. Certainly on the 
score of argument this is most true. Let us take, for instance, that under 


1850. 
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head IV. He here combats the conclusion drawn by many, that “the re is in | demand must be ruinous to the property so treated; and if so, must b 
the Papal brief a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, and a | astrous to all parties interested. 1t is impossible that so cmt ee 


claim to sole and undivided sway. Now, though by a periphrasis he ‘avoids, tastrophe as the utter ruin of a great number of pe ple dra 


















































yet nothing can be clearer than that he ‘never "denie 8, but rather owns the their families and dependents can be other than a sad « alana th them 
truth of this conclusion. He says that “‘the Pope assig ns him a territorial And observe, Iam not now refer } 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but no person: al limitations.”” It is with this ec- ment into which Irish estates had fal ATT ABS~ 
clesiastical jurisdiction that we have todo. By this new “boon,” says he, and which may be said to their 1 {uestion, 
in another place, “ the English Catholics are formed into a separate Church | tl 1 d ruin bi mg to 
in conjunction with the whole Catholie body, of ahich | Church the Metro- in addition to that which, n ~~ ang 
politan is the head.”’ Now, Eng land has been divided into dioceses; over amount is distinetly indicate: Cradded 
each diocese is placed a Bishop; each Bishop owns as his superior the perty. Fifteen y , th pr 
Metropolitan ; the Metropolitan being in subservience to the Pope. There- _ risi It reached from twenty y 
fore, since each part of England lies in one diocese or other, each part ] I 1) myself cars 
of England is under the Bishop of some see, and so under the territorial — still on descent : from t a 
jurisdiction of the Cardinal; and therefore England is a territory belonging | recently, th t vices, | h } . i 
to the Pope. It would have been ge pee to have thus argued out tl t 1 sol to nine years’ purchase, with the consolatory 
point after the Cardinal had told his believing subjects that England wa tere m th 1 un, that t ules, wit) = 
again restored to its pre — place in the Christian firm: umn nt; but so many x ps t ! tit ? as 
things are only forms, iat I have chosen thus out of his own mouth t W test tion trat familiar to u - 
judge him, and so to show that supremacy and sole and undivided sway Char Ss TT ’ l tv the value of ¢ ' 
claimed over this re te of England by the Pope of Rome He goes on t \ t : e proportion ild it not be t a sict cee 
irgute concerning the adoption of Westminster asa title for the Metropolitan, actual ] t ruil ‘ — 
but he soon finds himself in a corner from which there is no escaj Uy t \ property nd a multit 
knows well enough that it is no plea that Southwark was to be erected in t | ibiliti nd 
a separate diocese ; so the excuse comes in handy, “ I can sincerely add _ it must | { to tl t ; ln proportion Piaf Te: 
that I had no hand whatever in the selection of opp e.”” Astrange story t if the ¢ t ‘ nhat the burden of “t 2 
surely, and hard to be believed. He owns that he and another arranged the ! \ , upon i t valu ! than upon t 5 
whole matter, fixed upon all the other titles except this one, and this o1 me depends its ¢ \ css for investment. As y eer 
the most important; the first, as any ordinary man would have thought, t t t \ ¥ id i e investment and prover ag 7 
have been settled, this one he left to others. Curious, certainly ; but we | t thay tal loa r that ect , 
leave it. But this is not all; the Irish are held up as good Christians an But it l t f it really pea 
peaceful citizens. Surely, if it is to such an acme ma lf t | I f with as 
ments that the Cardinal would bring the Eng the s i i 1 ) ! 
is sent away the better. But he goes on to tax us with our 1 ! pply, a ~ 
and holds up before us a picture of frightful destitution in Westmi t it must | t th 
owing, he would have us believe, to the neglect of the laity and 1 . vil es 
Dean and Chapter. It would not have been so in a land of monasteries, hi Secondly, and in a fe t of view, irded a me 
remarks. Whither the Cardinal has led, we turn; and let us look at Italy, | « pating property { the t f litigation. The 
the land of monks, priests, and bishops, yea, blessed by the cheering influence | posses this 1 indoubted 1 t. e, violent, and 
of the Pope himself. And Italy is soon reached; it is no weary pilgri ‘ l li th itehe 
as in times of yore, not now a twelvemonth’s journey to Rom« But is it Phe Court of Chiu , Whetl I l ish, is a great ev \ 
the Paradise we sought—is it the home of virtue, industry, and contentment? it so here; we are applying re One of ve 
No; its vices would not be tolerated here ; its swarms of beggars, in all our r was tl trod the 1 n a si 
destitution, we are without. Flimsy throughout are the arguments of this nd inexpensive remedy for a mort e by foreclosure. It works, Ke 
letter of the Archbishop ; his reasons are not such as to convince, and let us ind I speak wit! little experic ulmi 
hope his subtilty is not such as to mislead the good sense and reason of the I have no intention I it farther than to observe, that instead 
English people. Let us, on the contrary, ever be jealous and watchful over of | h legislat in t particul the model for England, it 
the interest of a Church which, as watered by the blood of martyrs, so be- be fur \ rt ! 
dewed with blessings from on high, has raised our country from degrad itio n rhe mort \ nnot payment of his interest, or his prin il 
and misery, has enlightened and relieved our poor, and has taught the if required, is entitled to t i swift remedy for enforcir r- 
be good subjects and intelligent citizens. “A WATCHMAN.” feiture of the estate which he ho pawn. Such is the justice of the case 
[ris] " thers. anc t to the 
LAW AND EQUITY IN SCOTLAND. I . 
Aberdeen, 23th November 1850 But in tl ! ting t rel \ t evil n the eat end would be 
Str—You refer in your last paper to the late abolition in the State of New ttained. 1 { ’ I the default of their debtors t 
York of the Court of Chancery, and to the conferring of its Equity jurisdic- “** 1 : tates, 1¢ In fuct, as they are by 
tion upon the Courts of Common Law. It may be interesting to know, that TS!" proprietor the soil; und, ther people, Will set about making 
in Scotland there never have been separate courts for Law and for Equity the best their | hey I ! lost part bona f le capitalist 
rhe Supreme Civil Court has always decided points both of law and equity ; u rs tantly) would no doubt commenee 
and as the latter has become as much subject to fixed rules as the former, ' t t | met tof th country. Grant- 
there is scarcely any distinction observed in practice between them. Th ng that Ul t tet f what they aeem an encum- 
procedure and forms of court are equally applicable to the one kind of eas branee, and there . t t " ft yu 
as to the other. The Inferior Civil Courts of Scotland are im like manner , 8 Ma ) I wn 
Courts of Law and Equity ; and no distinction obtains in the manner of con- teres t t : b ’ thing 
ducting the two kinds of actions. I'l by d . fler 
[ am not aware of any one, even among ethe foremost of our law reformers, !" ! y enecs ‘ t that unnatural repletion of the 
who desires a change in the constitution of the Seotch law courts as regard nd-market OF \ h I com) ; 
their double powers of judging in law and equity. The plan has wrought but, thu n anot pont Irish act is looked upon as a 
well in practice ; and it may be cited, in addition to Mr. Field’s evidence, as | F004 — 4S & Meus for quieting tithe it ers on purchasers the benent 
another proof of the uselessness of a separate Court of Equity. fal mentary tt t { estions—bars a iverst 
It is seldom that English law reformers refer to Scotch practice when ad- ms—|} es the estat t f tion from its past sims: @ 
vocating their improvements: they go for proofs of the practicability of thei ; : ut pro} ; . 
schemes anyw! e-e but to Scotland, although those geval may be found al- Dut the means of B By c ai less monstrous than they ar 
most at their own doors. While Scotch law is in many respects behind that 7" vertect Phey are monstl ; t produce this reat result—wi} 
of the sister country, it is in as many other before it. Take the ease of you it from the title all antecedent ts,—that is, bar, shut up, 
County Courts. The dolorous prophecies of their supposed evils could not ¢Ve? conctude the rights ol : mants, without any 
have stood a hearing had evidence been led of the practice of Scotland, and = PPOv4 cequate 1 ery 3 ‘ the real rights of ] 
if it had been put prominently before the public. In Scotland, County ©? Not mean that no inquiry Is t : Se oe cs 
Courts are centuries old. They have been the courts of the country Their | | ! tI af wit tf tion, that there is 1 ttempt 
jurisdiction does not embrace questions of disputed rights to heritable pro-  ! t t to en what 
perty, nor consistorial causes; but in other respects it is unlimited. A party ea judi u pon it. So it wil found 
in Scotland can sue another in the County Court as easily for a claim of ™' ttn that { t ve been most wnjt stl) 
50,0007. as for one of 50/. No one in Scotland would dream of having any ts 0 I under t 
alteration made in the law that allows a man to have his cause heard in the jut it erat t tis str If u 
County Court, whether the claim in dispute be large or small The pro- ! ! tion of {to think it is, the 4 ve 
cedure in the Scotch County Courts (Sherif Courts, as they are called f real propert ’ . I de i— act — 
not indeed so summary, except in trifling causes, as in the newly- | t t ! u t¢ rth 
County Courts of England ; ‘but there has been, and still is, a gradual ter ( ! ny ot Let t I su ! I 
dency in Seotland to shorten and simplify the procedure both in the Supe- t is t t ul ed in a settled, uniform, 
rior and Inferior Courts. A READER OF THE SPECTATOI | ! » 2p] t i transaction In sh rt, 
am ccna, a hu illy ‘ tructed [ - 
LAND TITLES. R tion fH. S 
London, 20th November 1850 
Str—Pardon me for criticizing your late editorial = les on the subject : 2d N 1890) 
f Titles to Land in connexion with the question of Registration > [} t t 16 t tick 
There are two kinds of registration; one of deeds x is is now in ** dit to I in Ul us tf 
in Ireland, Middlesex, and Yorkshire. This is the plan which, with I vent t ) if . 
modifications and improvements, is recommended by the Royal Con sion- rtn 
ers. The other is a registry of ¢/t/es, which is termed by the Commis \ se for d I i ( : t 
* judicial registration ’’—by which the title to land would be in some degr . its relating t nd ; » © y, that t —* 
assimilated to that of property in the Funds; but on which their report i t mpity ut t time there s a i 
silent. . t ciat vy t i I l n mode in W h the 
It would be useless to attempt within the limits of a letter like the pre- nt tt title t tigation, and obtain a tificat 
sent to enter on a discussion of the ere merits of the two plan ou 7 to a certain dat . 
The distinction between them is forcibly adverted to in the late number of Now, would it not answet I ! i 
the Law Review, to which your article refers. I pon f ecord a t cir ( . ; 
I avail myse if of the opportunity of noticing one other point as to which | * time the mstruments that give i kant It could then be declared, 
I venture to think you have fallen into error, in common with the greater | such title reman pe Se nable space of tin “he 
= of the press—I mean in attributing merit to the Irish Sale of Encum- | 0R¢ Yeat,) without being disputed, it sh | then become legally indisput ible ; 
ered Estates Act. I trust that it will be to us a warning instead of an ex- | W2USt, to guard nst a title being : wy eae a _ 
ample. For my own | art, Isearcely permit myself to speak of a measure which | ‘ red that the Judg or Commissioners of the new Court should 
I regard as the last crowning act of ruinous legislation for that unhappy | tevlarly require that any party disputing title hould show an interest | 
country. I will state my 0 to it shortly. "* | disputing it, and that they should not heard without doing this to th 
First, as a measure of pub lic policy. A scheme for driving into the mar- tisfuction of the J 1dges or ¢ iissioners A Law REFORMER. 


ket an immense mass of property far beyond the requirements of ordi | ” 
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GILLY’S SHIPWRECKS OF THI 


a 





ROYAL NAVY.* 


WuHETHER it be from something more loy al and chivalrous in th 
nature of “Jack,” or from the necessitic s of his position * with but 
one plank between him and destruction,” or from “ the iron disci- 
Jine” of the navy, certain it is that the sailor is more amenabk 
> control than the soldier. When a city is carried by assault, we 
are told by all military authorities that it is necessary to abandon 
the place to the he role as ailants; and the last war has its tales of 
officers shot by their own men, sometimes for interfering w ith thei 
excesses, sometimes out of pure wantonness. Let but a revers 
happen, and it is also said by military authorities that the bonds 
of discipline, « specially in the British army, are at once relax d if 
not altogether broken, and each man does or tries to do what he 
thinks best for himself. Cutting out ships and boarding are surely 
equal to the dang rs of the “imminent deadly breach,” yet as soon 
as the vessel is carried the sailor is calm and obedient to orders, 
and life and property are as safe with him as on shore under 
the eyes of th police. No terrestrial danger can to the imagina 
tion equal that of a wreck, or still more that of a ship on fire, 
when the boats are insuflicient to contain the crew or are rendered 
Yet in these terrible perils the British sailor is generally 
Even when 





useless. 4 
as cool and self-possess d as in a nautical review. 


hop itself is all but over, and the order is given for « 
do the best he can for himself, courage and a clear ] 
characterize him. Nay, when hope is gone and deat! 
evitable, and exertion past, he patiently struggles wit 
ments and coolly meets his fate. 

A narrative of the most fearful and remarkabl] 
would form a work to which tragedy itself should yicld the palm of 
terror and interest. Mr. Gilly’s Shipwrecks in the Royal Vary is 
of necessity rather limited in its subjects, not merely from the 
author’s own restriction as to time—from 1793 to 1849—but th 
strength of the ships, the number of hands, the seamanship of th 
officers, and the habits of discipline, render the wrecks of the royal 
navy less fre que nt, and perhaps le ss tk rrible In their nature, than 
those of the mercantile marine—if anything connected with wreck 
ean be other than terrible. The wrecks in the royal navy a 
however, quite numerous enough. Upwards « 
sels of various kinds have been lost in less than sixty years 
and Mr. Gilly has told the story of thirty-seven wee. 
these, some wer smaller craft, selected for the horrors of thei 
cireumstances; others were men-of-war evel! . 
74; and it is grievous to see how many were wrecked through d 
fault. During the war, the Ministry kept the Baltic fleet en 
ployed on the station to a period absurdly late in the winter; for 
if the season were so advanced as to raise misgivings in the minds 
of British officers as to the possibility of escaping shipwreck, we 
may be sure there was not much likelihood of the cnemy’s vessel 
putting to sea, when the inevitable dangers of the ocean wer 
gravated by ice, and its hardships by cold so severe as to free: 
men dead upon the deck of a ship that had gone ashore. Some 
times wreck oceurred from the zea! of the commander to fulfil 
his mission, which induced him to push on during the night 
through little-known and intricate passages. ‘Too often, however, 
it originated in false calculations, mostly in the difficult naviga 
tion of the German Ocean, and which seem scarcely accounted for 


ch man to 





shipwrecks 


four hundred ye 





by the (then disregarded) local variations of the comp ves- 
sels were wrecked on the shoals of Holland when the pilot per- 


sisted they were off the coast of Great Britain. 
after the events, even fire scems as if it ought to 
time to be got under by the available force and disciy 
sel of war, if it could not be prevented altogether. 


When we judg 
be di covered 1n 


ine ol a VE 


One source of greater interest in the Queen’s service is the supé 
rior steadiness and discipline of the erew in danger—the self-devo 
tion displayed when life itself appears at stake. Many noble ex 


amples of the same kind oceur in the mereantile marine; and 
during the common risks attendant upon wreck as much coolness 
and hardihood may be shown as in the royal navy, unless tl 
erew have been demoralized by incapable and worthl office: 
As much patience and self-denial may possibly be displayed w1 


the men are fairly off in the boats and there is nothing to d 
to go through with it. Asa rule, the superiority of discipline and 
duty in the navy, animated by the spirit of chivalry, is exhibite: 
during those terrible moments when the sense of sudden 


overwhelming danger disturbs the mind in the way which 





called panic, or when thi prospect of escape is so slender that sel 
fishness usually swallows up every other feclir rhe | of th 
Hindostan, in 1804, is an ex mpl of what can be effected by dis 
cipline and a sense of duty even when all scems hopeless. Thi 
Hindostan had been sent out with stores to Nelson while he wa 
blockading Toulon, and carried some passengers : she was separated 


from her consort bv a gale in the Gulf of Lyons; on the 2d of 
April she was discovered to be on fire. and the most 
exertions made to subdue it were without avail. 

<r “aes 


“About two o’clock in the afternoon, when they |] C1 
contending with the f nd smoke, land ! 
the weath« r-bow, lit w l ed to be a ( ( 





signals might fall into the 


Hg ny Le Gros, fearing tl 








} it 
hove them all ove board The sight of land ive a turn to the 1 
thoughts, and spurred them on to greater exertion. The fire rapidly in 
* Narratives of Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy, between 1793 and 1849. Co iled 
Principally from Official Documents in the Admir W 10.8. Gil WW 
t Preface, by William Stephen Gilly. D.D.. Vi i Ca D 
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ed; but the efforts of the « iptain and his noble crew increased with the 





langer 
‘Ag | to clear the magazine ; but the smoke again drov« 
the n ud rendered them powerless. Their courage was, in- 
dec sht of land, though still five leagues distant; but 
tl i done—many perils yet surrounded them—and it 
was awful to feel that fire and water were contending for the mastery, and 
ha hey must v 1 f one of these elements, unless by the m« rey 
f ( ft nflagration was stayed, and time allowed them 
to 1 h the distant shore rhe fire was increasing fearfully; so much so, 
that Li t Ta ribes the lower deck ‘ burning like the flame in 
oven All nication was cut off from the fore-part of the ship 
rhe flames flew up t fore and main hatchways as high as the lower yards; 
still tl ray rew remained firm to their duty, and by keeping tar- 
| ys, and pouring down water, they managed for a 
t t taking serious hold abaft , 
* But tl t approaching when human skill and human forti- 
I vail. In defiance of all their exertions and precautions, 
t ved its cours Every moment it was gaining 
ft not nd men been true to themselves and to each other, 
rhe mizenmast was on fire in the « apt iin’s 
bursting from all the lee-ports It was now a 
d they were entering th Bay of Rosas. Could 
hev vent t l their way, and still remain in the ship? A moment's 
hit fliced for Captain Le Gros to decide the question. The 
“ im] I no longer smouldering and creeping stealthily 
W t ind darkness, but with a lurid glare and a sullen 
rhe word was given to launch the raft; it was 
i es more the vessel struck, about a mile from the 
. fort of Ampurius and the church of St. Pierre. She was 
W ol ‘ tl Laft. Self-preservation is the law of nature, it is 
. law governing the actions of the British seaman. 
Of nd 1 ft one mind rhey all united in putting first the 
then the sick and the foreigners into the launch. The 
tw y-boat took as many as they could carry from the 
p t n board some Spanish boats from La Escada, which 
| n sel tl issistance, but which neither threats nor entreaties 
1 Vall ul ir to the ship 
“7 inder of the people were then ordered on to the raft; and by 
the t t w \ , the flames came aft so thick that it was necessary 
t ! t off from t stert All now had left the ill-fated vessel, except 
the gallant Captain Le Gros, Lieutenant Tailour, and the master When 
eV sa ill the rest clear away, and not till then, did they descend by the 


ne of the yauls, and pulled towards the shore ; which they 
h hen she blew up.’ 
l f the Magpie, in 1826, was distinguished by circum- 
of remarkable horror, and by a panic, which, however dis- 
astrous in its consequences, could only be expected. The Magpie 
was a small schooner, under the command of Lieutenant Edward 
th; and was sunk by a sudden hurricane in the West Indies, 
ry precaution to prepare for it 
nt of the vessel going down, a gunner’s mate of the name 
M 1 st t and sueceeded in reaehing a pair of oars that were 
to these he clung; and having divested himself of a 
iwaited in dreadful anxiety the fate of his com- 


Not : ict his ear; in vain his anxieus gaze endeavoured to 
the darkness was too intense. Minutes appeared like 
vful silence remained unbroken: he felt and the 

3 it of the twenty-four human beings who had so 
ely t t eck of the schooner he alone was left. This terrible suspense 
wea ‘ nd the power of endurance; and he already began to 
‘ the fat ympanions, when he heard a voice at no great distanoe 

ny one near. Ile answered in the aflirmative; and 
n from whence the sound proceeded, he reached a 









t to which en persons were clinging; amongst whom was Licutenant 
sinith, ti ( of the sloop. 
‘So far this was a subject of congratulation; he was no longer alone 
et th lal s ultimate preservation were as distant as ever. 
| boat, which had been pl iced on the booms of the schooner, had for- 
tunately eseaped clear of the sinking vessel, and if the men had waited pa- 
tiently, was large enough to have saved them all; but the suddenness of the 
calamity } pris them of beth thought and prudence. Several men 
had attempted to climb in on one side; the consequence was, the boat heeled 
ver, beean | | with water, and then turned keel uppermost; and 
when Meldrum reached her, he found some stretched across the keel and 
! e sides, 
Matt t long in this way ; and -Mr. Smith, seeing the im- 
party being saved if they continued in their present 
n t g them to reason by pointing out the absurdity 
the honour of the men, they listened with the same 
er as if they had been on board the schooner ; those 
i y relinquished their hold, and succeeded with the as- 
f t es in righting the boat. Two of their number got 
to} ! ! baling with their hats, whilst the others remained 
| ting themselves by the gunwales 
( their spirits began to revive, and they entertained 
their present peril: but this was of short duration ; 
had as yet endured were nothing in compari- 
Ww t in ro 
Phe t scarcely commenced baling when the ery was heard 
\ k No words can deseribe the consternation which en- 
the horror sailors have of these voracious animala, 
tinct when their prey is at hand. All order was at 
ipsized, and the men were left struggling in the 
I ! fety was neglected, and it was every man for him- 
f ! I one got hold of the boat than he was pushed away by 
t this fruitless contest more than one life was nearly sacriticed. 
hour their commander remained cool and collected; 
1 in words of encouragement, and as the dreaded 
Pl rance, he again succeeded in persuading them 
! uw the boat The night had passed away—it was 
t ten « n the morning of the 28th: the baling had progressed 
without int t little more exertion and the boat Soe fm been 
cleared, when , veard the ery of ‘ The sharks, the sharks!’ But 
the boat a second time capsized, and the unhappy 
ngst a shoal of these terrible monsters 
Phe 1 few minutes remained uninjured, but not untouched ; 
for the sha tu ibbed against their victims, and, to use the exact 
wo! of one of the survivors, ‘ frequently passed over the boat and between 
us whilst resting on the gunwale.’ This, however, did not last long; a shriek 
soon told the fa f one of the men: a shark had seized him by the leg, 
dyeing the water with his blood ; another shrick followed, and another man 
i 
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“ But these facts are almost too horrible to dwell upon: human nature 
revolts from so terrible a picture; we will therefore hurry over this part of 
our tale. 

“¢ Smith had witnessed the sufferings of his followers with the deepest dis- 
tress; and although aware that in all probability he must soon yeaa the 
same fate, he never for a moment appeared to think of himself. There were 
but six men left; and these he endeavoured to sustain by his example, cheer- 
ing them on to further exertions. They had once more recommenced their 
labours to clear out the boat, when one of his legs was seized by a shark. 
Even whilst suffering the most horrible torture he restrained the expression 
of his feelings, for fear of increasing the alarm of the men: but the powers 
of his endurance were doomed to be tried to the utmost; another limb was 
scrunched from his body, and, uttering a deep groan, he was about to let go 
his hold, when he was seized by two of his men and placed in the stern-sheets. 

“Yet when his whole frame was convulsed with agony, the energies of 
his mind remained as strong as ever; his own pain was disregarded, he 
thought only of the preservation of his crew. Calling to his side a lad of 
the name of Wilson, who appeared to be the strongest of the remaining few, 
the exhorted him, in the event of his surviving, to inform the Admiral that 
he was going to Cape Ontario in search of the pirate when the unfortunate 
accident occurred. ‘ Tell him,’ he continued, ‘ that my men have done 
their duty, and that no blame is attached to them. Ihave but one favour to 
ask, and that is that he will promote Meldrum to be a gunner.’ 

“* He then shook each man by the hand and bade them farewell. By de- 
grees his strength began to fail, and at last became so exhausted that he was 
unable to speak. He remained in this state until the sunset, when another 

anic seized the men from a reappearance of the sharks; the boat gave a 
a" and the gallant commander found an end to his sufferings in a watery 
grave.” 

We could extend these quotations by narratives of varied if not 
more awful dangers and sufferings; but these will suffice to indi- 
cate the matter to be found in Mr. Gilly’s unpretending volume. 
The book is not without the defects of the unpractised author, 
especially shown by interrupting the flow of his narrative with re- 
marks which when appropriate are obvious and could be made by 
the reader for himself but it contains a number of spirit-stirring 
scenes, before which the interest of fiction — though they are 
purely matter of fact. Mr. Gilly’s materials are drawn from in- 
man, A thrown open to him at the Admiralty, or from sources 
equally authentic ; the rule of the British service, which puts the 
survivors on their trial when a ship is lost, accumulating a store 
of information not to be found in any analogous case. 





ANITA GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN." 

Tuts volume is devoted to Isabella the Catholic; and, from being 
occupied with the life of a single person, and that a queen of 
much renown, it has more unity and interest than its predecessor. 
The new view of the subject taken by the writer is also a feature 
in the book. The sex and the many excellent qualities of Isabella, 
but more than all perhaps her kindly patronage of Columbus, 
have thrown a lustre round her name, that has blinded the eyes of 
posterity to her faults, and to the evils those faults have intlicted 
upon Spain. In the opinion of Anita George, Isabella has escaped 
at the expense of her husband Ferdinand, who has been charged 
with her faults as well as his own: the Queen was not a person 
to yield to any one where her power and rights were in ques- 
tion. Hence, in all matters concerning home policy, Isabella is at 
least entitled to an equal share of the discredit; in the esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, and the persecution of the Jews and 
Moors, she stands alone. Ferdinand the Catholic was always disposed 
to put his religion behind his interest, and was urged by his wife 
into measures of which he disapproved ; sometimes, indeed, she 
ordered or permitted persecutions of which he was altogether igno- 
rant. Besides the wickedness of these things, their impolicy was 
equally conspicuous. The oppression of the Moors, the expulsion 
of both Moors and Jews, ) art the mechanical and commer- 
cial industry of Spain; the overthrow of the feudal power and 
privileges of the nobility, and the establishment of despotism in 
the crown, checked the growth of civil freedom, as the introduction 
of the Inquisition induced religious bigotry, and withered mental 
independence and intellectual cultivation. 

Neither is Anita George disposed to allow weight to the excuses 
urged in favour of Isabella upon such facts as undeniably tell 
against her. ‘The Spaniards of the age, she says, were not so 
bigoted. The Kings of Aragon, supported by their subjects, had set 
the Popes at defiance ; the Cortes of Aragon and of Valencia re- 
sisted the introduction of the Inquisition ; some of the clergy, with 
Fray Francisco de Talavera Archbishop of Granada at their head, 
were opposed to all persecution; even the Pope remonstrated 
against some wholesale slaughter; and when persecution had pro- 
voked an insurrection, Ferdinand himself was wroth. Nor | a 
the biographer even allow the Queen’s conscience as a valid plea. 
When religion or churchmen stood in the way of the power or 
interests of Isabella, they were blown aside. 

There is in these conclusions of Anita George something of the 
woman and of the Spaniard, anxious to excuse in any way the his- 
torical degradation and present weakness of Spain. If the Spaniards 
were really enterprising and industrious, there seems no reason 
why they might not have engaged in commerce, agriculture, and 
the useful arts, although the Jews and Moors were expelled: the 
Jews were ousted from England long before they were driven 
from Spain, yet we managed to get on in the absence of the 
house of Israel. The destruction of the enormous power of the 
nobility was absolutely necessary, not only to the establishment 
of order, but almost to the existence of society itself. It could 
only be brought about by throwing the power of the common 
people into the scale of the crown; and so far as Ferdinand 
and Isabella were concerned, it seems to have been a wise and po- 

* Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the Period of the Conquest of the Goths 
to the Accession of her present Majesty Isabella II. By Anita George. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by Miss Julia Pardoe, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Fran- 
eis the First,” &c., Vol. II. Published by Bentley, 
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| tion, and perished at the stake. 


| 





(Saturday, 


| litie measure. The real despotism of the crown was established } 


Charles the Fifth, and he might not haye 
he been only King of Spain. 

F or the religious tyranny, cruelty, and want of faith of 
in violating a yer the author is sparing in the , 
authorities, and she often rather asserts than narrates in the an 
count of facts that would prove the case. A strict analysi ee 
also show that temporal power was the object aimed at, ere pent 
gion a disguise for ambition. We think, however, that the —s 
of relentless and cruel persecution is established against o nen 
the Catholic; and that it was aggravated by the power 7 — 
the Romish priesthood exercised over her mind in things indi; _ 
or which jumped with her inclination. In the graces a 
and manner, and in suavity of temper towards her 
those whom she wished to gain, Isabella of Castile far excelled her 
granddaughter Mary of England. In tenacity of purpose, in ob 
duracy (or obstinacy), and in indifference to the misery arias : 
from their orders, it is possible they were more alike than th: world 
has supposed. And Isabella might have had a similar comneneen 
had not the Spaniards continued as bloody as her age and as 
ed as herself. . 

The peculiar y iew of the character of Isabella taken by the wri- 
ter, and the prominence which her purpose gives to events and 
circumstances that support her opinion, is the chief source of in- 
terest in the volume. Defects in diction and in the structure of 
the sentences can readily be excused in a foreigner and a lady 
writing in a strange tongue. Sut this excuse does not apply to 
the nature of the matter or its arrangement. There is a good deal 
which is trifling or formal in the matter, as well as omissions 
which the editor Miss Pardoe su plies. Nor is the narratiys al- 
ways continuous. The Queen’s y alings with Columbus are barely 
noticed, on the plea that it has been fully done already: which 
is true in one sense, but the brightest feature in the Queen's cha. 
racter is left out of her life nevertheless. A more complete and 
critical, and in short a better biography of Isabella the Catholic, 
might be written. Anita George, however, has the merit of taking 
a new if a stern view of her subject, and of treating it sufficiently - 
and when the matter itself is really interesting, its interest does 
not suffer in her hands. This is her account of the surrender of 
the Moorish city of Malaga. 

**The Spanish troops having been stationed in the fortresses on the ram- 
— and on every spot commanding an avenue of escape, the whok popu- 
ation of Malaga, amounting to fifteen thousand souls, the auxiliary troops, 
numbering, notwithstanding the mortality that had decimated them; several 
thousands, and the inhabitants of Mijas and Osma, were collected in the spa- 
cious court-yard of the lower citadel, and directly under its batteries, to b 
portioned out as slaves. One hundred Gomeres were reserved as a present 
for the Pope ; of the loveliest maidens, fifty were sent to the Queen of Na- 
= s, and thirty to the Queen of Portugal; many more were also distributed 
vy Isabel among her ladies, and others she sent to her friends. 

“After this selection had been made, the remainder were divided into 
three lots: one was reserved to be exchanged for such Christians as wer 
slaves among the Moors of Africa; and for this purpose, proclamation was 
made, that all who had relatives in slavery in Africa should send in their 
names, that they might be thus ransomed ; another lot was to be sold to defray 
a part of the expense of the war; and the third was distributed among the 
Lords of the Council, the nobles, and officers, who had taken part in the ex- 
edition, according to their rank and services; the Dukes receiving each one 
ied slaves, the Counts fifty, the Knights a lesser number. 

“The Jews, who amounted to four hundred and fifty, endeavoured to ran- 
som themselves, and with this object brought to the King the wealth they 
had concealed. Ferdinand, allowing them to entertain the hope of freedom, 
continued to exact more, until he found they had given their all; when he 
coolly informed them, that their riches formed a part of his booty, and could 
not therefore purchase their redemption! But from the doom of slavery which 
fell on their Moorish fellow-citizens the Israelites were saved by their Cas- 
tilian brethren, who raised in their synagogues the sum of twenty-seven thou- 
sand ducats, exacted by the King for their ransom. Lest, however, this trait, 
opening the eyes of the Moors to what they were to expect from the tender 
mercies of the victors, might lead them to destroy or keep secreted their 
treasures, it was proclaimed that a ransom would be admitted for the entire 
population, at the rate of thirty-six ducats for each person, if the whole 
amount was paid within eight months, during which time all should remain 
as hostages for its payment; the jewels, plate, and other valuable effects in 
their possession, were also to be given in as part payment, until the balance 
was raised; while those who died within the eight months were not to be 
deducted from the sum total. 

** Hard as were these terms, they held out so bright a hope that the de- 
luded Moors hastened to surrender the wealth they had secreted. Notwith- 
standing their efforts, however, and the liberal contributions sent to them 
from Africa, the enormous sum exacted of them was not completed within 
the prescribed term, and the miserable people found that they had been the 
dupes of this truly diabolical expedient, and sacrificed their wealth only to 
rivet their chains. This device is in accordance with the infamous system ot 
cruelty and deception pursued by Ferdinand and Isabel towards their Moor- 
ish subjects, whenever they deemed it safe and expedient. We find it re- 
lated, that it was suggested in the Council that the entire population of Ma- 
laga should be put to death to punish their heroic resistance, but that Isabel 
was too tk whale d to allow of such a measure. Whatever might be her 
motive, it is certain that it was infinitely more profitable to reduce the Moors 
to bondage, while the butchery of such a number would have been attended 
by no little labour and danger in a city scarcely freed from the pestilential 
miasmata engendered by the late mortality. 

“ That it rested with Isabel to have rendered th 
Malagans more endurable, no one will doubt ; and though the records of her 
time represent her as prostrating her person at the feet of her confessor, they 
also show that nothing could bend her will when she chose to carry out any 
resolution. That she was a party in the nefarious schemes devised to cheat 
the Jews and Moors out of liberty, wealth, and all but the mere breath of 
life—leaving them that because it was of use to her—there is not a shadow 
of doubt, for her most extravagant panegyrists tell us that nothing was done 
without her participation; and thus she cannot be screened from the odium 
of deeds more worthy of an Alaric than a Christian princess. 

“ fhe relapsed converts found in the city were given up to the Inqu 
Twelve renegades also found there were 
acaiiaverados,—that is, they were used as marks in the game of caiias ; pic reed 
with reeds until they expired. 
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« Thus was the entire population of a town renowned for beauty, wealth, 
dour, and refinement, re duced to slavery, without regard for rank, sex, 
or education, The lamentations of the wretched exil s as they were 
from their homes are exquisite ly given by the Christian chroniclers 
but words could only poorly express the anguish that sought a 


splen 
age, 
driven 
themselves ; 
yent in them 


BARTLETT'S GLEANINGS ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 


ALTHOUGH the Annuals thems lves are almost ¢ xtinct, the genial 
feelings that gave them the ir ¢ xtraordinary popularity in days of 
yore require a supply of gift-books for the season ; and indications 
areabroad that the de mand will be met. rhe first afield in this way, 
though in an unintentional manner, is Mr. Bartlett ; who has added 
q fourth volume on Malta, Gibraltar, and Granada, to his previous 
works on Jerusalem, the Desert, and the Nile. With a passing 
trip to the ruins of Carthage, he thus completes the Mediterranean 
jn its non-European aspect always excepting the British force 
the whole forming either separate subjects or a continuous series. 
The characteristics, however, that adapt it for a gift-book, are th 
numerous illustrations, the popular treatment of the text, and the 
tout ensemble of the volum« it does not appear that the author 
designed it for anything else than a volume for all seasons. 

The peculiar literary power of Mr. Barlett is the faculty of 
bringing a scene before the reader with almost literal exactness 
yet without fatiguing the attention. Many writers can describe 
with more or less felicity, but they treat their subjects as literary 
artists, and leave out whatever weakens the impression : they aim 
at pictures, not portraits. Mr. Bartlett goes beyond portraiture. H: 
not only endeavours to produce the scene, but the plan also; and 
he accomplishes his endeavour. The reader of the present volume, 
for example, will have as good a general idea of Malta as if he had 
studied the topography. The training of the artist enables Mr. 
Bartlett to select those things that give the distinguishing charac- 
ters of the scene, as a happy knack of describing enables him to 
paint it in words. And the draftsman very materially assists the 
writer on the present occasion. A glance at the little map of Va- 
letta, with the “ bird's-eye view” beneath it, instantly impresses 
upon the mind the form and features of that singular port and 
atv; while an examination or occasional reference enables the 
yeader to follow the tourist as if he knew th« place. Gibraltar is 
displayed with more elaboration, and with as much distinctness, 
but from the complicated nature of the ground without the instan- 
taneous impression of Malta. The more directly pictorial illustra- 
tions of particular spots, as in some of Mr. Bartlett's other works, 
form a portion of the litera scripta, and are not mere “ pictures” 
put there. In fact, this author shows how pictorial representa- 
tion and literature may be combined together so as to give interest 
to both in a greater degree than has yet been practised. It cannot, 
however, be done by the mere mechanic or compiler; both must 
be conceived with reference to each other and to the whole. 

The literary topics of Gleanings on the Overland Route are the 
show places, sights, antiquities, and history of Malta and Gibral- 
tar; a voyage from the former to the latter, including a call at 
Tunis; and a journey from Gibraltar to Granada vid Malaga and 
Alhama. None of these subjects are very new, but Mr. Bartlett 
gives them an air of freshness by the peculiar treatment we have 
spoken of, and by his really attractive style. At the same time, 
it is well in a certain sense that he has arrived at the end of his 
subject. The siege of Malta by the Turks after Vertot, and of 
Gibraltar after Drinkwater, however cleverly abridged and repro- 
duced, and however interesting in themselves, are too well known 
to form features in a book of mark. 

The author’s primary object, besides that of producing an attrac- 
tive volume, was to furnish for the Mediterranean portion of their 
voyage an assistant to those who make the overland journey to In- 
dia, and a general guide to those who may take advantage of th 
present facilities to visit Gibraltar, the Spanish cities in its vicinity, 
and Malta. The screw-steamers from Liverpool carry a first-class 
passenger to Gibraltar for twelve pounds, and thence to Malta for 
ten pounds, Where the mon y is no particular object, a person 
can hardly do better towards the middle of autumn, or in the 
early spring, than vary his excursions by this trip; returning 
overland through the Continent. The wonders of military and na- 
val art are exhibited at both places to an extent unsurpassed else- 
where. Malta has various historical and more curi- 
osities and antiquities than the hurried voyager ever sees. Gibraltar, 
besides its own natural wonders, and being a good he ad-quarters 
for rambles or excursions into Spain, exhibits an appreach to Tro- 
vegetation, without the inconveniences and dangers of the 
‘ropics. It would be worth while going thither for its public 
place, the Alameda, alone. 

“The public buildings of Gibraltar may be despatched in a few words. 
he re is not (save the old Moorish castle, which shall be noticed presently) 
a single edifice of the slightest pretensions to architectural beauty or anti- 
quarian interest. tut for the sentinel at the door, one might pass the Go- 
Vernor’s palace without ever suspecting it. It is, in fact, sation but an 
old Spanish convent, mor spacious than externally appears, and possessing 
a good garden, which, by the taste and labours of its successive tenants, has 
been rendered a little * full of verdure and beauty The principal 
church is a vulgar atte mpt to imitate Moorish architecture; an utter and 


associations, 


oasis, 


deplorable failure. But as soon as we pass through this stuffed up, uninter- 
esting town, and issue out at its Southern gate, the contrast is positively magi- 
cal. We are at once upon the Alameda—perhaps the most beautiful, but at all 
events the most singular public promenade within the confines of Europe, or 


perhaps in the whole world An open space, extending from the sea-wall 
to the base of the almost perpendicular rock, formerly called the “ Red 
Sands,” has been levelled, serving as a ground for parading and exercising 
the troops ; a walk, well shaded, runs round three sides of it; and on the 
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winding walks carried ingeniously, as far as practicable, up the face of the 
mountain, and furnished with alcoves and seats planted in the most shady 
and inviting nooks. Let the reader fancy himself reposing in one of these, 
and he will behold the bare and rugged precipices of the rock towering to a 
height of a thousand feet over his head, while around h'm is a perfect para- 
dise of semi-tropical vegetation, a miniature Brazilian forest ; 
of aloes and enormous cactuses, thickets of odoriferous geraniums of every 
dye, orange-trees, bearing at once the white blossom with the clustering 
fruit, grey rustling olives, matted together by flowers and minute creepers, 
starting from between the fissures of the crags. Below is the broad esplan- 
ade, upon which some regiment is exercising, or the military band sending 
forth its animated strains. In the assembled crowd, the white turban and 
crimson robe of the Moor, looking on with quiet interest, contrasts with th 
familiar costume of the English mammas and nurses, with their rosy charge ; 
beyond is the broad blue bay studded with shipping--the opposite mountains 
of Spain ; while across the strait appear the more distant and solemn ranges 


huge clusters 


of Africa, extending to Tangier and the dimly-seen Atlantic Ocean. Cer- 
tainly the Alameda of Gibraltar more than atones for the unavoidable defi- 
ciencies of the town.”’ 

The ruins of Carthage is a brief sketch ; but what is there to be 


seen save thorough ruin ? 

“Stepping out of the walled enclosure, the eye ranged over the whole ex- 
tent of Carthage. The plain, the shores of the inland lake communicating 
with the sea, and probably the original harbour, everywhere bear traces of 
the site of buildings; deep and dangerous vaults yawn beneath the feet of 
the careless traveller, and fragments of walls and columns are embedded in a 
luxuriant growth of wild flowers. Our afternoon was wearing away as we 
descended to the borders of the sea. The beach of Carthage! it is one of 
those places that, like the Colosseum of Rome or the ruins of Thebes, tower 
up in the memory of a traveller above a host of inferior spectacles. Here, 
however, it is not the monumental grandeur, but the utter desolation of 
what was once so great and renowned, that powerfully affects the mind. 
For more than two miles we followed the shore, everywhere lined with the 
continuous ruins of the buildings of the city, huge blocks of which, of a sort 
of conglomerate formed by the mixture of mortar and pebbles, are strewed 
upon the soil, intermingled with reefs of rock, and marble columns, and 
fragments half embedded in the sand ; while over what seem to be the traces 
of piers as well as the foundation-walls of buildings, the waves broke grandly, 
sometimes covering us with spray as we climbed over some jutting fragment, 
while their melancholy monotone kept up an incessant requiem over this 
scene of fallen magnificence.”’ 

Mr. Bartlett appears to be a sensible Liberal ; but h casually 
mentions an instance which illustrates the arrogant bigotry of the 
Popish priesthood. ‘Till Queen Adelaide erected St. Paul’s Church, 
the Protestants had only “a wretched and confined chapel within 
the walls of the palace ” as a place of worship. 

‘It must not be supposed, however, that this building [Queen Adelaide's 
church] was erected without every opposition from the bigotry of the Catholic 
priesthood of Malta, particularly rampant on this occasion. They almost 
ventured to bully and threaten the Government, and did all that, without 
committing themselves, they could do, to excite the prejudices of the popu- 


lation. So long as the English Protestants almost continued, as at Rome, 
to conceal their worship, they sullenly put up with them ; but this open esta- 
blishment of their heresy was more than their pious bile could bear. Since 


that petiod some of the more fanatic of their body have endeavoured to in- 
sist upon the use of the offensively unchristian expression the dominant 
religion, in all the public statutes; and at the period of our visit the news- 
papers were full of a controversy on this subject. That the maintenance of 
the Catholic Church, as the established religion, was one of the conditions of 
the cession of Malta to the British, is, we believe, the fact; nor has any act 
of the Government hitherto belied their promise; but this gratuitous and 
disgusting attempt to fix an insult and a stigma upon the religion of thei 
masters, has, we be lic ve, bec st very prope rly re pe lled by a de cision of Parlia- 
ment.” 

CATHERINE SINCLAIR’S LORD AND LADY HARCOURT.” 
Tue author of this work is known for various publications of a 
didactic character, and for Sir Edward Graham, a novel in three 
She belongs to the older school of correct fiction, whose 
members were by turns moralists and novelists, and sometimes 
combined the two. A good purpose, sound sense, and unimpeach- 
able ethics, were always to be found in their pages. Their pic- 
tures of genteel middle life were mostly true, and frequently feli- 
citous, but more so in description than in dialogue, and more in 
dialogue than in incidents. Iumble life in their hands was gene- 
rally painted somewhat in rose-colour, or a little exaggerated ; 
they drew the favourable side from the old respectable peasant or 
domestic, and the wicked from their own ideas. In high life they 
vencrally failed. The mass of fashionables differed nothing from the 
middle class except in costume and drawingroom manners, (which 
the writers may have had an opportunity of seeing) ; the good pos- 
sessed a kind of Sir Charles Grandison air of excellence, and th 
bad were taken from the bad characters of their own kind of no- 
vels; for the writers generally eschewed both the stage and the 
looser sort of fictions as sources of materials. 

The whole of this class of tales was highly respe table; but, 
like other respectabilities, rather formal, and a little “ slow.” The 
very jokes and levities were of a proper kind; though not always 
as pointed or spirited as might have been desirable. The great exe 
cellences were careful writing and a safe moral tone; the great 
defects, want of life and imagination. The reader could rarely 
fancy himself among real people; he generally met nothing but 
bits of qualities. The great failure arose when elevation was aimed 
at. The hero, especially, was a sample of stunted loftiness -the 
slightest possible bit of the fashionably romantic engrafted on the 
solemn prig. 

Lord and Lady Harcourt differs from the school to which it be- 
longs, by a greater infusion of high life, the introduction of an 
Irish lord and wag (of a decorous kind) who deals in conundrums, 
and a little more fundamental unlikelihood in the story. Lord 
Harcourt is shooting in the Highlands, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of Bertha M‘Murray, a maiden of eighteen, who is penniless, 
By Catherine Sinclair, 


* Lord and Lady Harcourt; or Country Hospitalities 
: Published by 
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but ric hi in virtue and graces. 
with a daughter as old as Bertha, his lordship falls over head and 
ears in love, “woos and marries and within a month, and 
carries home his bride to “ Saxonborough Castle.” Here the mo 
ther and sister of the first Lady Harcourt are residing, to train 
and protect their granddaughter and niece, Lady Caroline; and 
- el in grim repose,” they receive the new Lady Harcourt. 
The remainder of the book consists of the annoyances the old maid 
and her mother contrive slyly to inflict upon Lady Harcourt 

sketches of the different persons assembled to partake of “ country 
hospitalities” at Saxonborough Castle; and the train of cireum 

stances by which a marriage is brought about between Lady Caro 
line and her father’s friend Mr. Vernon, the hero of the book and 
the parson of the parish. He is thus described, with more truth 
than the writer seems conscious of, by the first mother-in-law of 
Lord Harcourt. 

* ¢The description of a curate given by Sidney Smith applies « tly to 
your model parson,” said Lady Axminster, sneeringly, (for she never « 
endure to hear praise be stowed on men of small income, especially before her 
daughter) ; ‘a clergyman with one hundred and fifty pounds a year, nu 
bining all moral, physical, and intellectual advantages ; of charming man- 
ners and dignified deportment ; six feet two inches high, beautifully propor- 
tioned, with a magnificent countenance expressive of all the cardinal 
virtues. 

The sketches of manners, as shown in description and dialogu 
are more remarkable as parts than as a whole. Bits of nice obse1 
vation ne -atly expressed are frequent; a well — dd 
This emanation from mother and daug 


is rare. hter on the new 

of Lord Harcourt’s intended marriage may be taken as a sampl 
** «They say every man should consider a stibject twice before he acts 

once when drunk, and again when s a ; but Harcourt, though a tempera 

man in general, must have been very far gone indeed bef he came to tl 

observed Lady Axminster, in a sharp angry voice. Whe n the int 

of love is over, he will, too late, take a sober enough view of tl 





affair.’ 

“ *T pity his infatuation!’ added Lady Rachel, still more i 
looking towards Lady Caroline ; who quietly shook down ly ! 
than ever over her face, so as entirely to conceal its expression. ‘1 has 
served that every mortal commits, once in his life, som« l 
of which for the rest of his days he irretrievably reper 
an estate which ruins him ; another builds a house in which he « 
to reside ; a third publishes some rash letter in the newspapers w] n 
him into general ridicule ; a fourth plunges into unlucky speculations; or 
fifth betrays some important secret which he ought to have k 
escapes his one tremendous blunder ; but the most hopeless « 
any man to burden himself, as Harcourt is certainly doing, w 
whom he will be tired and ashamed in a week.’ 

Sometimes a sentence or two will nicely mark a chara 
this recommendation of Lord Charlton—a solemn piece 
monplace. 

“ ‘Perfectly right,’ interposed Lord Charlton, in a tone of unanswera 
good sense. ‘I always say, let every man, before he arrives middl 
cultivate at least one game requiring skill whicl h he never tire 
Be it whist, chess, backgammon, draughts, or di _ ves, but let him ex 
it. He must give himself, body and mind, thought and fe ling s, entirely 
it; and then he may face old age without danger of wearying.’ ”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Among the publications before us, two are of a class that is rarely adapte 
for a popular journal. Controversial speculations into th igin 
globe, and an attempt to unite the discrepancies that are supposed to exis 
between the discoveries of geologists and the Mosaic account, may be pro- 
duced by men who combine extensive and original knowledge, sound - 
mon sense, and a popular style. But we have observed that such m 
not often employ themselves on these subjects. They ar 
taken up by persons of second-hand and crotchett 5 learning, wit) 
mind that dis sposes them to adopt theories, and then to handle everything as 
much with a view to uphold the theories as to « li it truth. t 
persons who attempt these abstruse and difficult 
fitted to resolve them. 

We apprehend that both ‘The Chronology of Creation ” and “ The Dy- 
namical Theory of the Formation of the Earth” wil eu t 
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questions are still nh n- 


of unfitness. Captain Thomas Hutton, in his ‘ Chronology,”’ s« to us t 
incline towards the fallacy of the circle ; to fashion a theory that s 

with the account of creationin the Hebrew Bible, and then ; 

of his theory because it is in harmony with that a t 


views, so far as we have examined them, are hardly 
to such a brief summary : he st: urts from the proposition t 
not always rotate round its axis.”’ nate 
The Chronology of Creation ; or Geology and S ipt 
Thomas Hutton, F.G.S., Captain Bengal Army 
The Dynamical Theory of the Formation of the Ear ] 
Tucker Ritchie. In two volumes. 
Conversations of Goethe with -¥ rmann iS f ry 
the German by John Oxenfo In two v 
The Church a Famil y aioe Sermons on the O 
the Prayer-Book, preached in the Chapel f Lincoln's | By I 
derick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
The Duchess, or Woman's Lov: 


three volumes. 


and Woman’s Hate; a] 


Gleanings, Pictorial and Ant rian, on the O 
Author of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” 

Memoirs of the Queens of Spam, from the Conquest of the ¢ 
Accession of her present Majesty Isabella I1., &« By An G 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Miss Ji I \ 
of “Memoirs of Francis the First,’”’ &c. Volur 1] 

Lord and Lady Ha rt; r Country spit t ] ( 


Sinclair, Author of ‘Sir Edward Graham,”’ & 
Shadows and Sunshine ; a Tale By the Author of 

Old Tale and often told.’’ ; 
{A tale written with a good deal of feeling and elegance of style, but v 
art. The subject is the characters of Gertrude Villiers, Gerald ( ter 
his cousin Leila, and the cross attachments bet ween ther Lady ] 
Gerald’s mother, has from early childhood designed Leila h - 
he, unconscious of the plan, falls in love with Gertrude The self-will 
his betrothed causes a breach ; and after awhile, Lady Eleanor brings about 





Sasi ] 
At the mature age of forty, and 


(Saturday, 


wn engagement between Gerald and Leila, which the last voluntarily re 
when she accidentally discovers the real state of the hearts of her ~ 
her friend. This kind of subject, where the principal persons are 
kept in false positions, is not attractive in itself, and is not skilful], mana 
in Shadows and Sunshine ; the great drawback, however, is Gertr ude, = ' 
is offensive in her causeless tyranny and unfeminine in her rep, ntance . 
Elements of Physical Geography ; with Outlines of Geology, ¥ ath 
matical Geography, and Astronomy, and Questions for Ex ‘mination, 
By Hugo Reid, Author of *‘ Elements of Astronomy.” ai 
One of the compendiums on physical geography to which 
l and the atlas of Berghaus have I It 





gts 
cousin and 


ple aced and 


) given 
compilation, arranging well what is taken from the publica 
nd Petermann, and adding a good deal more elementary 
little book is designed to exhibit a condensed view of the 








physical geography— of the arrapgement of the land ater of the 
«, the structure of the land and the changes it es, of 

mate, of aé "7 and oceanic movements, of the distribution over the earth’ 

surface of heat, moisture, magnetism, and the natural families of r 


plants 


mals, and man.”’ It contains a map with a few diagrams, and is sold { 





Breeding and Economy of Live Stock ; being the results of forty 








years’ practical experience in the management and disposal of Catt) 
j > > . attle, 
Ho Sheep, and Pigs. By James Dickson, Cattle-dealer 

\ practical book by a practical man. It contains an a int of all the lead. 


eds of cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs, of England, Scotland, and Ire. 
with opinions both on their ** value in use’’ and “ value in exchange.’ 
ther w ith suggestions on breeding, crossing, and various other matters 
also some hints on special farms to be devoted to breedin 
particular kind of stock, that will be found worthy of attention in tl 
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es Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anoo- 
lotes. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of ** Facts from the World of Na- 





























ture, XK 
A very charming littl ok on dogs, cats, squirrels, monkeys, talking birds 
birds, doves, and gold and silver fish, with some other creatures H 
pt s I her than pet Hints ou th 
if ¢ iss, with 1 n in case of disease, f 
n. The most it ting part to the genet ; 
of the more noble animals; among which the dog fi- 
( 7 » Au Reprint of the Trials of the 
( t \ Con Guy Fawkes nd Wint 
1 hI J Si to both Houses ] 1¢1 
\ ] pri t l ) 
SI \Ls 
/ A the Raih Lif By Fra ] eg] Part I 
I ditt t first number peri ul lt iny judg- 
nt of what it is likely to | for bey id a rough sketch of the story, t 
in ve } ibly in the course of publication, t iuthor may hardly 
know himself. The dramatis persone of the present tale, thus far, are 
I is Arm i r Ros id their still youthful-lookin 
left in narrow ! ! sudden death of Mi 
nx s to do something; Rose as a governess, Mrs. Arun at 
f music, and Lewis in anything he can get,—which promises to be a sort of 
rship at 300/. a year \ groundwork is laid for the natural exhibition 
f various classes of life, and Frank Fairlegh writes cleverly and readably 
but he does not possess any peculiarity of tyle like l'hackeray, 
like Dickens to be master of any particular kind of life.] 
7 Cot Gard s Dictionary. Edited by George W. Johnson, 
Esq., Editor of * The Cottage Gardener,” &c. Part I 
The foremost objects of this work are “‘to explain in alphabetical order the 
erms used by gardeners ; to describe practically their operations; to gather 
her under their common names all the usual tenants of the garden; 
ive a condensed history of all useful trees, shrubs, flowers, culinary 
les, and fruits, with their history and culture.’’ Generally the notices 
brief and close, pa chine up the matter in the smallest compass: occa- 


rhe publication 


sionally they extend to a short essay—as Acclimatization 
rstand by 


p, but is intended for other persons than we generally und 





gardeners. 


Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of All Nations. 





Part I. 


PAMPHLETS. 
ter on our State Church Provocation. Addressed t 


Young England at Oxford 














Protestant Toleratio A Letter Lord John Russell, M.P., First Lor 
f the Treasury, & By John William Donaldson, D.D., Head 
Master of Bury School ; 
I sity Reform, &e. By Alexander Kilgour, M.D 
Wy st I te the People’? and What Prevents our 
Doing it By the Reverend Foster Barham Zincke. 
{J to ft Hi s f 1 Answer t be Question, W 
, 1 he Done with our Convicts? By Rigby Wason, Esq 
] and the Po Report of the Speech of Henry Mayhew 
ks Ki 
‘ Lette he R t Fi ble Sir Charles W Bart., MJ 
y 1 Laws Hecti | lture ty Frederic Caivel 
Qf 
< , for I » the V f I; . Ty and f 
tual | lation of the National Debt By W um King 
| 
FINE ARTS. 
MR. GRUNDY’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 
\ diversified coll 1 I wate! ] 5 
l of th much 1 than sketc! t s 
. t Gallery, N 130 Reg 5 
! lou 1, meet lic 1 
i t furtl sults, may i il 
t il dy excited Nor i t aou . 
{ } r of artists, and at their pre 
pi terials will lw s at hand for 
] ! for a futur pportunity a more d l y of its cor 
‘ ni t t ti x t $3 among 
ter colou Me Herber P Cattermol 4 
1 landseape, Mi Cox, Stanfield, | 7 
Danby, and Niemann; together with a few works from the hand of v 
Wint; that there are nude studies by Etty, a pen and ink sketch f Wil- 
kie’s, fou rks by Mr. Kennedy, some of Maclise’s designs to Moores 
Melodies—not adequate expressions of his power ; by Landseer an early 


oad finely handled, somewhat after the 


portrait of himself, interesting, 
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manner of Gainsboron in chal and of Sur J nd work usually possessing some distin, tive feature 
two works, in water-colours and in oils, by I ir l r especially mstances, large purchases of books would have to b 
painted at a distance of some t irty years, grand in t extrer void the chance of persons who freque nt the Museum 
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No en lost; but the extent of the lending do not excec 
Mr. Redgrave’s “ Ophelia 29) is not SI I I week. Mr. Panizzi adduced the extensive | 
xpressive, and the general tor f ir di ] gn lil i On ng reminded of the evidence ¢ 
are well drawn and painted J I ; oe l &e.,  ¢ to t nconsiderable losses sustained by t 
(161 , including the le sign at Child's } i ted at Mr. Panizzi answer 1 that the amount ] could 
he Academy, is throughout puny l ¢ ! tf. “A because the librarians did not themsely ka t ictual 
Pool on the Greta” (23 ‘A Nest of W by t ! thei ge at a given tim 
artist, are charming scra] \ f \ t With regard the ady of oper the Lil 
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ee een Yay hae mgt “eage> 19, Jan. 10: solicit ignee,’ Carrick a . eg Ble pond th i he age 
Manchester > . 21, Js sie JOLu olicitor Trick, ill . 6 — . s. d He 
Turner m r—Samven Pr soe 14: solicitor, ¢ yand Wm. Jacks Bremner, Liverp as : . 8 10 — 3 2 6t , ad rr —— 
man, D {xeter; official xsk, Topsham, ¢ jaskell, Bolton; oe Wigan, aceti ne eater 2 8 i—4o. 6—3 10 — - ho gay 9 
Sea Shes og goa > my Hirtz _ hant, Di official assignee, Fras “a iat Te fag ee . a 1,109 -~ 
ux Davirs, Kin solicitor, T ak Sinahen ieee 3 a Jen B: o Fraser 0 0 wa © 10 Sheep 109 . 
ee an aiens gy ee rma Exeter: Swetas ~s Eigg y solicit i deca -4 2! Cale 1,500 a 
Sirming iockshire; C yrashire, ¥ oe official assign skeard, s¢ = —_ sink the o : ( egy 4 he 
Tan me easeame magn and Co got Dec. 19 Ter 16: Hirtzel, Ex ds- Kent Pocket 10P3. @©©~~—S—- ffal, per 8 It ri 125 
-2l:s , K GEALE ) . Birminghat , Jan. 16: sol ete Ch kets : r 
Bristol olicitors, Boodl MoNSAR gham yf icitors. Pugl © _ 
stol; : ’ odle, RAT ; Official Me ! Peal enn “5s.to 9 
etol; official assignee e, Cheltenham ; W 7, Cheltenham, cla aosignee, Christie, SUSSEX ¢ 75s. to 90s. |Down and half. WOO! 
Baxer s.—Jan. 10, P on, Brist ashbourn, Glow -merchant - ? m ditto 63 <— ° Vether and Ey red Hogs per I 
. idale, B , Price, Mer ol wester: Abl , c. 21, - 5 ine Pr ane Ewe perl 12d 
Bates, Titht olton-le-Moors ’ Merthyr Tedvil, ¢ ot and Lucas ‘—126 1 icester Hogget and il 
ms iby, Nott , grocer— Dee , Glamorg , , ine Combit and Wether 
naker—Jan. 16 inghamshire dec. 16, Lu ganshire, innk [AY AND ST : 3 - 
CERTIFICATE s, Martin, Leed ¢, horse-dealer—J can, Preston, ‘it - eeper—Jan. 9 Hay, Good Cuma RAW. (Per Load of 105 — 
até f 3.— Tl » Leeds, sti ‘ Jal , innkeeper ’ ‘ .s ‘ 4 LAN oad of 36 T 
= Jan ~ & granted nm 1. 10, Clark, I aie em Jan. 10 — . —< to 75s Si a 
draper—Jan. ¢ arrer, Old F nless cause be sh ter, cabinet- Clover aa . 0 — 65 : 73s. to? Warts 
share-br . 6, Ings, Henl ish Street hown to the , W a Py evese : 75s ITRCHATELs 
Der proker > enley, Warwick " wine-merchant contrary, on the d heat Straw o , = oo 66s. to 7 
CLARATION . arwickshire chant—Jan. 14, ne day of 7 ee 4 . Ome. . 0 =- : 
N , surgec 4, Li 2a —2 > t 
first div. of s or Drivin wgeon—Jan. 7 Little, York ors. c a8 .. 82 — 84 - if 
I 4d. S xps.— HI: 7, Wre > Rs . COALS ~ f 
ane aturds arp n, Pres ape Oi! CAN 20 — 2 a 
Danson, I ay next, and per, Cowpe . reston, k wth DLES ast Pe } 
subsequer ancaster, 1 d three subs r’s Court, C tetined per cwt ete is — 22 
at Tuesday: P nerchant ; f sequent Sat orphill, n ; Linseed Oil £116 o/T : GRO a 
ay; Pott, Mancl ourth div. 21- aturdays ; Groe » merchant ; Linseed Oi : ta » out ea, Bohea, fine ROCERIES 
chester—Perkins — of ald a Abchurch | Candles — per 1006 113 rae um, Sane per Ib." 0s, 1d.to Os 34 
, Coventry, ¢ vee trteag he ie Hg M ee, pax deste, oy lla ne en _33 oe ¢ 
; first div. o Coals per doz. dis these ba . In Bond—Dut 3; = 
of | — tton. : discount 7s Od om e, fine (in hte y 2s. Id. per Ib 24 
meeneneess count 08, | Go Cena ee Oh a 
» 16 ¢ wd’ uscovado ** 54 — 5 
West Toy eee , per cwt... 288 -_ a 
asses 2 
NBs. Od. ty Ids. 64 





avataad 
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OMITHFIEL D CLU BPR IZE CATTLE 
S sHow and EXHIBITION OF IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, 
S <—Commences Turspar Morning and 
RooT™ Evening, 10th, lth, 12th, and 13th December, Bazaar, 


December + 2 


closes 


peets . Ss The rrangements this year 
reet, Portman Square ne a xg F 

Es oe more extended scale, and marked by the usual at 

ure uP t of Visiters, thereby enabling Ladies to 


yr to the comfc 
ow this w this National F E xhibition | with faci ‘ 
nHE AE NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
and Incorporated by 


lity 


Founded in 1836, Act of Parliament 


Office in London, I, ee gate Street 
Director 
The Right Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce M.P. Chairman 


, shn Abercrombie, Esq | Thomas N. Farquhar, Esq 
Anderson, Esq Charles R. M'Grigor, Esq. 
"The second pe riod fixed for the ascertainment and Division 
¥ Profits amongst the assured, is the 30th of April next, and 
P licies effected before that date will be entitled to share in 


~ profits of the previous five years 


A. P 
prita ITANNIA 


~orge G 


FLETCHER, 


ASSURANCE 


Sec. 


LIFE 


COMPANY 








1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9 
ADVA AGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 


PREMIUM 
allowed credit 


CREDIT RATES OF 


© these ra 


HALF 


ersons assured according t tes are 


jthout security) for half the amount of the first seven 
onal premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
P recent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi 


or having the amount deducted from the sum 


ao atany time, 
<sured when the policy ay sa clair 
4 Table adapted especially fe the securing of Loans and 
by which the full st security is obtained on very low, 


Debts, y Premiums 

the exaction of a fine, at any 
if health remain unimpaired 
ndance daily at 2 
admitted in the policy 


dually increasing 
Policics revived, without 

time within twelve months 
A Board of Directors in att 
age of the Assured in every 





o'clock 





Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium 
Annual Premium re quired for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life 
Ag Half Premium for wi Premium after 
Seven Years Seven Years 
£s.d. £ d 
30 seceecee o 119 23 6 
40 saves 19 2 218 4 
Oo 22 : ° 450 
60 - 6 613 4 
R Fost R, Resident Director 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to the mode of effecting Assurance may be obtained upon 





application to the various Local Ag s, or at the Office, 1, 


Prin es Street, Bank 


PROVIDENT 


50, Regent Street 
Buildings. Established 1506 


LIFE 


OFFIC. E, 


Royal 


Exchange 
21 














































sataed Baceme, 148,000/. Bonuses declared, 7 13,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,586,000 
President—The Ri ht Hon Karl Grey 
Frederick Squire ’ 

William Henry Stone yi Chairmar 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq Thomas Maughan, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq 1 Ostler, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D tt, Esq 
Witiam Judd, Esq Gc und, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart James Sherman 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Cay J hn Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. D 
Physiciaa—John Maclean, M.D. I S29, Upper Mont agi 
Street, Montag se 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED = 
~ Examples oj the Exti ) Prema by the surrender 
Bon - 
Bonuses added 
{ subsequently 
) of; Sum Originai Premiu to be further 
Pr y.| Insure increased 
innually 
| £ £ q 
4 1806 79 10 10 Ext a 1222 2 0 
{ Isl 819 2 ) 231 17 8 
| 1818 4 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
{ sof B ‘ i 1 ¢ 
| | fotal with addi 
Policy Sum Bor $ tions to be fur 
Date Insure rdded ther increased 
| £ £ sda oa 
21 100 32 12 1 1882 12 1 
tits } 120 1160 é 2360 5 6 
392 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 
P mpectus s and full particulars may be obtained upon ay 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street 
QCOTT SH WIDOWS’ FUND ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY 
i sthe oldest Life Office in Sc aun umd one of th 
host successful in the kingdom rhe was founded in 
he year 1815, and obtained an Act of Parliament in the year 
1 
me of its great characteristics is the liberal, punctual, and 
manner in which the ns settied, combined with 
bestowed by the directors (with the advice and assist 
f the medical officers) in ~ tion of lives The 
ws proceed upon the p t most cautious 
and ticular in their in rics ting members to 
efits of the Society but ft cing admitted, they 
tled to all the advantag Society affords 
{ when the claim emerges, no iy takes place, and 
ulties which can | void nterposed to prevent 
sy ane expense & ttlem 
it f the Socicty amounts to 
rw umasoe ewe HUNDRED AND FOUR THOL 
SAND POUNDS 
hole profits are divisible among the assured ; and the 
' fadditions already declared may be judged of by the 
ng 
TABLE OF 1! ITIONS 
Sum in rPoLi¢ 
Policy wit A ro 1 emer 
vested add f the Premium 
Y tions as a the Year 
y January | a 
184 l 1852 
fs d é £ i £ I 
809 8 7 12 111 
1533 10 7 16s s l l 1 4 6 
5 1436 1 2 l 1 1608 7 8 2 Ii 
18 1338 11 9 14 811 199 4 (5 19 10 
1231 4 0 13 4 1378 18 11 1 4 
™ 1120 60 0 1232 1254 ( 16 0 
\.18.—No member is entit » participate in the Profits 
he Society unless the Policy be of five years’ standing 
The Books of the Sovict se for tl urrent year on 31s 
De ber, and Policies ¢ ‘ hat time have the ad 





tantage of a full year's st nye i beyond it 


Head Office—Edinburg 





Ane re i fs 
MAC KENZIE, 
Royal Exchange Buildings 


HUGH M'‘KFAN, 


Manager 
Toadon Office—t 
Agent 








PECTATOR. 


THE 
CORPORATION 


Ts E COR 
ASSURANCI 


of 


f the LONDON 


established by Royal Charter in th 








reign of King George I. a.v. 1720.—The Policy-holders 
der the Series 1831, Life Assurance 1 that t 
ANNUAI ABATEMENT of PREMIUM ¢ POLICIES wh h 
have paid five years’ premiums will be on the Ist of January 
next, 27/. 3s. 5d. per cent, in addition to the permanent redu 
tion made on Jan. 1, 1846.—JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary 
— ss 7 CTT 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
/ RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Pestiow nt 
in 1834 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, ls mndon » 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow 
Green, Dublin London Board 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairma 











haries Downes, Esq. Deputy-Cha 

H. Blair Rg I.G Henriqt cs, Esq 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident | ¥F. Chas, Ma itand, Esq 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esc 
William Fairlie, Esq F.u Thome n mesa 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq | 7 q 

The bonus added to policies from Ist 
December 1847 is as follows— 

Sum led Sum led 

Sum Time to policy to policy 
Assured. Assured. in 1841 in 1848 

£ £ sd £ s i 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths 68368 TST 10% 

5.000 1 year 112 100 0 
1,000 12 years 100 0 0 157 10 0 0 
1,000 7 years — 1 10 0 0 
1,000 1 year 22100 0 

500 12 years 5000 78150 0 

500 4 years — i5 00 

500 1 year —_— 11 50 1 0 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for lift Every information afforded 

application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 


or 
Pall Mall, London 


| UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE 


ZINC 
PAINT Healthful, Durable, and Economical rT 





Gentlemen of the Medical Profession are invited to test this 
article, combining chemical qualitics which render it a pow 
erful correctiy where mtagious diseases have pr iled 
Apartments painted with it are not injurious to the 
health of children or the most delicate constitution, but may 
be immediately occupied. Itis the whitest paint ever pr 

duced, and retains its whiteness for hundreds of years whether 
exposed to the vapour from cesspools or the most noxious 
gases Each cask is stamped HUBBUCK, LONDON, 
PATENT all 


A circular with full particulars may be had of 
the principal dealers in paints H and Son 
opposite the London Docks 


AMES EPPS’S PREPARED 
e —Cocoa isa nut, 
bland oil 


Tuo 1! K f 


COCOA, 


which, besides farinaceous substance 





contains a oil in this nut has onc 














which is that it is less liable than any othe ancidity 
Possessing these two nutritive substances ne 
a most valuable article of dict, more particu by 
chanical or other means, the farinaceous substar be s 
perfectly incorporates d with the oily that the one v " nt 
the other from separatin Such inion is present in 
the COCOA prepared | y JAMES EPPS, homa sist 
112, sell Street Bloo y thus 
“ rhtful flavour, rt at 
afr sonny the whole preparation will r with 
most delicat stomach The ldress of any! i t for 
mediately on application 





TE TEETH. 


A very curious inve enti m 












connected with Dent Surgery y 
fl7,G Street, Hanover Squ 
uction of entirely new M ion of ARTIPICIA 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or tu I 
perfectly 1 natural teeth, as 
from the or y th t . They w 
hange col decay, and v und very su t 
ny teeth f u i I 1oes t 
the ex et 1 . r any ul . 
support ! preserve the tecth U lous ' 
teed to rest« articulation and is t rt ¥ 
ves the noti f the scien ‘ [ 
ny persons d those wl e it i 
case Gan aaah ah sely Mr. Hi s 








t st 
ha 
h 
Pp 
ner 
r 

quite 1, . 

This fact - strongly for itself t i 

Bell's We ’ 

ROWLAND'S “MACASSAR OTI is sold by A. BR 

and Sons, 20, Hatton Ga n; and by Che sts and Perfumers 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL’S WAREROOMS 
4 extend over several Houses in REGENT STREET, and 
are appropriated to the following departments 

rO NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT v 
devoted This garment exemplifies in its characteristics U 
general excellence and moderate prices observed through 






























the Establishment 
D for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its 
lott race 
UNIFOR MS—Naval, Military, and Diplomat present 
their department, the unusual aspect of f as 
ROBES—Municipal, Clerical, &c. 1 s,ar 
ure placed on the sa footing with the above 
BOYS CLOTHING rhis is anew «de t t, ¥ 
provision is a made for the display of mucl ‘ 
ni 
“THECITY ESTABLISHMENT responds W 
at CORNHILL, the entrar the Shiy 
parts sent being | we Alley 
rH} WHOLESAL} WAREROOMS 
Countinghouses extend into W . . 1 
f the Rege Str i s, wi r ¥ 
fitted u - ft foreign ’ 
who will g th I 1 ( t Exh t 11 
trodu to tl t ul gh their ' t at 
parts of the Glol wh t l 
strangers wis k f s 
trin letter from the I ish Consul 1 t t \ 
may have the assistance young men speaking ff 
g 3, will the y " " 
g office that may be need a strange land 
H.J. and D. Ni¢ L Ri I I rREET 
lusive 1 22, ¢ RNHILL, LONDON 
Ici on parle I 
Hier s} t De 
II LLOWAY'S OINTMEN| and PI 
HAVI CURED A \ rER EV} ¥ 
OTHER REMEDY ft "AILED. J I tman, } fl 
AY tates in t I f rH way te 
hi azo, in nsequ fw " 
s rally iw 8 f 
th v under t mee treat f 
H v il months, but his remedics adi © 
p he th leen t a a 
e recour ’ Ointment, which 
effected a perfect cure d he now enjoys t st 
of health Sold t s, and at Profess H 
v's Establishment London 
















































































































ANTED TO RENT, AN I 


\ 


NISHED FAMILY RESIDENCE in perfect 
repair, standing in its own Grounds, with Coach-house, Sta- 
bling, Shrubbery, and moderate-sized Kitchen Garden. The 
House must contain three or four good-sized living rooms 

xclusive of hall on the ground-floor, two staircases, and 





good offices, including wash-house and laundry Yorkshire 
preferred Letters, stating rent. size of rooms,and every 
particular, to be addressed, A. Z. care of C. Wurre, Book 


Doncaster 


‘HE NEW 


seller 
FISH ( 


‘ARVING KNIVES 




















and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and ( respectfully 
nform their customers that their STOCK of these useful 
articles is ready for selection In silver-plated the prices are 
f pair; in silver, from 84s. the pair 47, Cornhill 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street 
THE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 

warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant covering 
It is suitable for the bed, the couch, or the irriage, and its 
comfort to invalids cannot be too highly appreciated To 
be seen in great varicty ar lists of prices and siz sent 
free, by post, on application to Herat and Son Redding 
Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court I 
pcs IC CAUTION,—FORD'S 

RE Ln SHIRTS cannot be purchased of any Hosiers 
or Drapers, and can therefore be obtained only at “ Ford's 
185, Strand they are made in two qualities the first of 
which is 40s, the half dozen, the second quality the half 
dozen. Ford's Illustrated Cataloguc nt every parti 
cular, is forwarded post-free ; and the Pattern-books to select 
from of the new regi red Coloured Shirtings, on receipt of 
six stamps.—Ricnarp Forp, 185, Strand 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of \ am Lazenoy’ 
ym the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 














PPETITE AND DIGESTION IM- 
4 PROVED LEA AND PERRINS' WORCESTER 
SHIRE SAUCE auparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roa feat, Gravies Fish, Game, Soup 
Curries, and Salad and by its ton and invig 
thes enables the stomach to perfectly 
daily use of this aromatic and delicic 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprietors, Lea 
6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68 
Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, London 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce N ro 
guard against imitations,see that the names of “ Lea and 
Perrins "' are upon the label and patent cap of the bouth 
\! MBER ONE SAINT -AUL'S 
4 CHURCHYARD.—Ol Christmas in due course has 
ye his round again. His genial presence is felt alike by all 
In kindly fellowships, gifts are exchangedand old troubles for 
gotten What at sucha season can be a more ptable 
presentthana few pounds of FINE OLD-FASHIONED FIN} 
PEA, such as all like to drink, and which only is. th 
pound Its price is characterized by moderation ality 
by xcellenc and its flavour by str gth and purity Its 
superiority is proved in the drinking It is sold by DAKIN 
AND CO. TEA-MERCHANTS, who supply every description of 
Fine and all the Rare Teas imported, and at Merchants’ Pri 
Visiters to London may save a consid porti f their 
railway expenses by purchasing t reas 1 Coffees at 
Number One St. Paul's Chur y 1, which is in the ver 

t f England's met rwolis id I ly 

i than any in Londor 
ETCALFE anc d C 0.’s NE W 


\ 


PATTERN 
s.—The Toot 




















A rOoOoTH-BI Sp ’ 
brush has the importar hing th " yin 
to the divisions of ng t mn im the st 
xtraordinary mann ! g 
se, ls. An r ul s i 
part of the us f injuring the finest 
nap. Penetr ble unbleached 
Russian bristics, w) ha 1 ' 
t hes of improved friction. V t 
shes, which act t ful 
ner Genuine 8 I ved l 
perties of absorption ty, by f 
i » nte nediat j . 
Pp uring the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Spor tre, Binorer, and 
s sole establishment Street 





HONOI 
BARONE 
} 


RIGHT 


Mur RABLE SIR 
ROBERT PEEL, 


M.P Pavut and 





























Dominic Cotxnacut and Co. 13 and M, Pall Mall Ea 
Put hers to her Majesty, beg to announce that Mr 
Samvet Cousins, A.R.A. has now COMPLETED tl 
PLATE of the late Sir Robs Pr from tl 
elebrated Picture by Sir Thomas Lawr ‘ R.A. in 
the Gallery at Drayton Manor The En vin pub- 
l ed this day 
ist’s Proof £5 Proofs e letters £3 3 
2 Prints ll 
i COOK’S JOURNAL.—The 19th 
i Monthly Part, pr &id. is now ready, and con- 
tains Melaia and be other Poems by the Editor 
Ine Bronze Inkstand, a new story, complete, by Sil- 
verpen; besides the usual variety of Articl rhis 
part commences the Fourth Volu und affords a good 
opportunity for subscribers to obtain the whole of the 
Poems at a trifling cost. Vols. 1, 2, and 3, cloth. 4s. 6d 
ach O. CLARKE, Raquet Court, Fleet Street 
LENNY’S HANDBOOK to the 
G FLOWER-GARDEN and GREEN -HOUSR, 
ntaining the culture, management nd description 
f all popular flowers and plants, price 5s.6d. GLIEN- 
NY’S HANDBOOK to the FRUIT and VEGE- 
rABLE GARDEN, containing the culture and1 : 
ment of every kind of fruit and vegetabl price 7s. 6 
GLENNY’S HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL GAR- 
DI NING, containing plain, eas nd familiar instrue- 
1s in every branch of pract | garden price 7 
6d GLENNY’S PROPERTIES of FLOWERS and 
PLANTS, price ls. and GLENNY'S CATECHISM of 
GARDENING, price 9d. in stiff boards, and Is. 3d, 
bound in cloth C. Cox, 12, King William St. Strand 
\XHIBITION  1851.—Interior 
i Building in Hyde Park ve y i 
Majesty's Commissioners. The AU rHENTH VIEW 
OF THE INTERIOR, showing t! allotted t 
Exhibition, and the internal app " arrangement 
and fitta of t i w ready, on steel 
nearly tw t 1 Descriptic i Class 
a n of the A 1. I id. ; post free, on 
roller, 10 stamps ul View of the EXTI 
RIOR, as approved by the ¢ sioner same s 
and price. 
G. Berorr, Holywell Street, St und; & all Booksell 


*.* Royal Exhibition Note Paper . 6d. 


20s. per ream. 


per quire, 





EDINBURGH 
<IX.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion are requested to be f 
lishers before Saturday, 



































































, and BILLS not later 


, Third and C heaper r; lition, 


By Joun STUART MILL. 


ESSAYS ON SOME 
KESS INT RODUC 


A te xt- boas for te u che rs. 


- ‘ Ought to supersede all other elementary works on 


CHRISTOPHER 


estimate of its merits.” 


Houlston and Stonema 


Immediately will be published, 


YILGRIMAGES 


Also, in foolscap 8vo. price 


, and Discoveries of 1850. 


Just published, price 4s 





full and popular than any 





and Lead Pencil Explained. 


YOGERS’S POEMS.  Lilustrated by 72 


t 
WORDSWORTH'’S POE 


 WORDSWORTH'S POETIC 


S r i r > ra, 
THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday. 
The Christmas Number of Household Words. _— 
Number Thirty-nine of 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
Conducted by Cuar.tes Dickens, 
Will be publish d on Saturday, December 21, being A CTIITRISTMAS NUMBER 


London: 16, Wel ton Street Nort 





— a 
After t t 


THE LITERARY GAZE! iL Ik 


WILL BE EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO REVIEWS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 4np 
LITERARY VARIETIES a“ 
Orders and Advertise I eceived by Messrs. Reeve and | I ta Street, Covent Gara 





New Books for Christmas. 
l 


THE ANGELS’ SONG ; A CHRISTIAN GIFT-BOOK, 


B Tavrer, M.A. R Mley, I \ I f a Goea B 


























“‘Phankfulness,” "I Se. With illustrat Harvey. 1 new teenie. i. 
Ond l ; 
om ) 1 
PME WHALEMAN ‘'S ADS ENTURES 
SCENES IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS R I . thst . 
Vizetelly. 1 f ; 
Lond SAM ww Low, 169, Fleet St t; D I t St 
ARNOLD'S ARITHMETIC SECOND EDITIO i day is pub as 
Now ready, 10 s 1} f E*CCLESIASTICAI PI tE TE NSI( 
: ; ny 4 INS, 
th : ARITHAL TIC. Part I. i, ROMISH | ENGLISY h nase 
By the Rev. ¢ HARLES \ Lp, M.A. Rector of w Catho Protestant ) \ >TRACT 
Tinwell, and late Fellow ( ( ( i FOR THE TIMES. Being aS yr : an. 
The object of this book i ) (rit ti 1 Street Cl Liv Ss November 1% 
to little boys, by enal " t vd t Haminron Tu l tm 
to prevent their forg } } Joun CHuAPMA 12. 8 
entered upon a new one - : 
Rrvinetons, St. Paul’s ¢ } L&W ! , ' NEW WORK ON CATTLI 
Of whom y be had rWNIT} aa OY ee ‘ ost, 46. 
The SECOND PAR! I Re | IT] BREEDING AND } INOMY 
8) LIVE s ) ! R ey 
HODGSON’'S INSTRUCTIONS FORTHECLERGY. eee eee " © Forty 
SEVENTH EDITION D iin ines ¥ p os 
Now ready, in 8vo. pric 12 enth Edition of ae Sage et igs. By 
NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CAN- | 2°se, rmrom Cattle desler can & Ca. Leal 
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